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T is profoundly depressing that while the Russians, flushed with would be culpable weakness on the Government of India’s part. 
their triumph at Kharkov, are sweeping irresistibly westwards, The action of the Indian National Congress, which resulted in the 
and prosecuting in all sectors of their front offensives of which little internment of Mr. Gandhi and other leaders, was responsible for 


has been heard as yet, a serious set-back in Tunis should have to be 
recorded. That it is serious is undeniable. The abandonment of 
three forward airfields at a time when the whole Allied strategy 
depends on pushing new airfields further forward is proof enough 
of that. The fighting, moreover, is continuing and there may be 
more unwelcome news yet. Nothing irretrievable has happened or 
is likely to happen. A seasoned Panzer division of Rommel’s force, 
accompanied apparently by another of von Arnim’s, has pushed an 
American force seme thirty miles or more inland and thereby sub- 
stantially reduced, if not completely destroyed, the possibility of 
preventing a junction between the main Rommel force and von 
Arnim’s troops in the Bizerta-Tunis sector. The result of the Allied 
attack on the Axis forces in Tunis is not in doubt, but there is a 
time-table that ouzht to be kept,.and reverses like that in the Gafsa- 
Sbeitla region threaten to upset it. Untried American troops were 
subjected to a peculiarly hard ordeal in being confronted by Rommel’s 
What Americans can do under stress has been convincingly 
manifested at Batan and Guadalcanal. After a temporary set-back 
they can be counted on to quit themselves no less well in Tunisia. 
Meanwhile the Eighth Army, heaving reached the Mareth line, is 
in a position to make itself increasingly felt. 


Mr. Gandhi’s Fast 


The medical reports regarding Mr. Gandhi’s condition, after the 
first eight days of the fast which he began on February 9th, make 
it necessary to realise that the result may well be fatal if the Mahatma 
holds to his resolution to take nothing but fruit juice and water for 
three weeks. That would be regrettable in itself and the conse- 
quences might be more regrettable still, but after the correspondence 
which passed between Mr. Gandhi and the Viceroy in January on 
the subject the Government of India cannot—in spite of the 
fesignation of three Hindu Méinisters—allow itself to be in- 
timidated into taking action which it otherwise would not have 
taken and thinks ought not to be taken. The correspondence itself 
revealed decisively the hopelessness of pursuing ordinary methods of 
discussion with Mr: Gandhi. The burden of his argument, repeated 
again and again, is “ convince me that I was wrong and I will make 
amends,”—which means that so long as he declines to be convinced 
the deadlock remains. Lord Linlithgow was fully justified (in a 
letter written four days before the fast began) in describing the 
threat of fasting as a form of political blackmail, and to yield to it 


heavy loss of life and sabotage and destruction of property on a 
large scale. The situation was brought under control largely as a 
result of the internment policy, and the whole of India is much the 
better for it. Mr. Gandhi’s responsibility for what happened is 
heavy and inescapable. In his letters to the Viceroy he deliberately 
shuts his eyes to the inevitable consequences of his words and 
exonerates himself by declaring that he has always been a believer 
in non-violence. If the Government gave way before such an 
attitude it would forfeit the respect of many Hindus and almost all 
Moslems. Some bridge may yet be built, but it is not easy to see 
how or by whom. 


The Massacre of Jews 

The Nazi policy of the extermination of the Jews is being prose- 
cuted with increasing savagery. Stories which have reached the 
British Section of the World Jewish Congress, to the effect that all 
Jews are being eliminated fr6m Bohemia and Moravia by the simple 
process of withdrawing their ration-cards and forbidding them to 
buy unrationed food; that 6,000 a day are being killed in one 
area of Poland alone ; and that the Warsaw ghetto, which once con- 
tamed 430,000 Jews, now contains none—may be inaccurate in detail, 
but are only too likely to be correct in substance. The demand that 
the British Government shall take any and every step possible in 
this appalling situation is growing in force, and the fact that the 
majority of these tragic victims are beyond the reach of help only 
accentuates the importance of exerting every effort for the salvation 
of those who are not. No appeal to Hitler to let Jews go has much 
hope of success. Whether any could be got out of France is 
doubtful, though here the possibility does perhaps exist. There are 
said to be some thousands—not enough to tax British official charity 
unduly—in neutral countries like Spain and Portugal, and some that 
can still be evacuated from Bulgaria ; the same may apply to Hungary 
and Rumania. But if they can be got out the question where they 
can go and how has still to be answered. There is room for a. 
certain number in Palestine, and obviously in the face of a situation 
so calamitous the entry-quota should be temporarily increased. There 
is abundant room in the healthier parts of Libya, and some ‘in 
French North Africa. And difficult as the problem of shipping is, 
it ought rot to be insoluble. The real trouble is that the matter 
is no single Minister’s business here. The appointment of a man 
of vigour and determination as High Commissioner for the Jews, to 
formulate a policy and the details of its execution, is needed. 
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P.ans of Attack 

Though the war will not be won by meetings between statesmen 
or by speeches, the speeches of such men as Mr. Churchill and 
President Roosevelt, following Casablanca, are a sure indication 
of the point we have reached in the war, and of the co-operation 
that will end it. In his heartening speech in the House of Com- 
mons Mr. Churchill assured his audience that a complete plan 
of action determining all the allocations of force had been arrived 
at to cover the next nine months ot war, months in which the Allies 
will take the initiative and attack the enemy in massive strength. The 
Prime Minister spoke with marked seriousness of the U-boat 
menace, nor did he think it enough that new Allied building should 
outweigh sinkings. He recognises the necessity of ever-increasing 
aggressive action against the enemy submarine; and it was somc- 
what reassuring to learn that the rate at which U-boats are destroyed 
has been steadily improving since January, 1942, and markedly su 
since last November. In his broadcast, on Saturday, Mr, Roosevelt 
spoke with equal confidence, and exploded the absurdity of the 
German propaganda frantically designed to turn British, Americans 
and Chinese against the Russians. Speaking on the same theme 
—Berlin’s threat of Bolshevism—Dr. Benesh on Saturday night 
attributed this futile propaganda to Germany’s growing despair. 
The President of Czechoslovakia spoke of Germany’s dwindling 
reserves of man-power and of armaments, which in his opinion wouid 
be insufficient to avert disaster when to the blows of the Russians 
are added the massive blows about to be dealt by the Western 
Allies. Yet, for the latter, the stiffest fighting they have yet had lies 
ahead. These confident forecasts are based on the fullest application 
of British and American force, and nothing less. 


Mr. Morrison on Post-War Trade 


With the hour of victory coming, as we hope, appreciably nearer, 
the country is looking to Ministers for light and leading about the 
future handling of the problem of peace ; and Mr. Morrison, at least, 
in a series of speeches of which that on-Saturday was the fourth, 
showed that he has been doing some hard thinking, and has reached 
some constructive conclusions. In speeches such as this it is not 
easy to tell how far the Minister is speaking for the Government, 
or for himself alone ; but even in the latter case the policy he states is 
obviously one for which he stands within the War Cabinet. On the 
solution of the problem with which he was dealing on Saturday, 
that of maintaining our export trade, depend all the other reforms 
which he has discussed—the maintenance of industry and employ- 
ment at home, adequate social services, and even an energetic 
colonial policy. About our future foreign trade he refuses to take 
a pessimistic view, and insists that if we put away defeatism we 
can win that struggle just as we won-the Battle of Britain. But 
his argument presupposes that in willing the end we shall also 
will the means ; that we shall have to put our industries in order, 
with due co-operation between the State and private enterprise, and 
study the consuming forces of the world, not as they were, but as 
they will be when other countries, including the backward countries, 
are developing their own industries, and will not always need just 
the same goods as they were receiving from us in the past. He 
suggests a number of measures that must be taken, including a 
factual examination of the resources of industry at home, and an 
analysis of markets abroad, aided by an improved consular service. 
Since he foresees that the State will have to take a much more active 
part in co-operation with industry, he makes the sensible suggestion 
that large elements in the Civil Service should be trained in methods 
of industry and commerce. Sound doctrine, which needs implementing. 


Lord Nuffield’s Bounty 


Lord Nuffield’s new gift of £10,000,000 to “The Nuffield 
Foundation ” dwarfs even the Carnegie United Kingdom Trust and 
the Pilgrim Trust. It is to be administered by seven managing 
trustees, who are presented with exciting opportunities of national 
and Imperial service. As in his earlier endowments, service to 
medicine and health has the first place in his regard; the trustees 
will assist medical research and teaching and health services ; but 
they are required to consider scientific research and teaching in 
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the interests of trade and industry, the pursuit of social studj 

and the care and comfort of aged persons. To what extent they 
objects are more closely defined has not yet been stated, but ; 
appears that the trustees will have an opportunity to step in ay 
make provision just where other services fall short, or may still @& 
so even after large measures of reconstruction have been adopteg 
Splendid opportunities will be opened for promoting the applicatig 
of science in all its forms to social welfare and the stimulation g 
industry. Lord Nuffield draws attention to the fact that the resourgy 
which he is able to put at the disposal of the trustees have beg 
built up by private enterprise. It is sometimes pointed out thy 
the United States is far better provided than this country with 
funds and services presented or bequeathed by millionaires for th 
public benefit, and many activities have been made possible in whig 
this country is deficient. Here undoubtedly is a form of servig 
which capitalism is capable of rendering to the community ; but it) 
by no means a conclusive argument against State enterprise, sing 
there is nothing to prevent a similar use of its resources by the Stat 


The Mineral Sanction 


An address given to the Parliamentary and Scientific Commit 
last week by Sir Robert Robinson, the Waynflete Professor ¢ 
Chemistry at Oxford, is important both for what it contains an 
for what it suggests. Briefly, Sir Robert’s thesis is that Germany 
and other aggressive countries could be very largely disarmed by 
depriving them of the raw materials of explosives, most of whic 
they need to import. This recalls the reasoned argument py 
forward years ago by Sir Thomas Holland, Vice-Chancellor of Edin. 
burgh, in favour of what he described as “ mineral sanctions,” jp. 
volving the precisely similar principle of keeping under internation, 
control, and out of the hands of aggressive or potentially aggressive 
nations, various minerals the use of which is essential to the mam. 
facture of armaments. Nickel is a conspicuous case in point 
When Sir Thomas wrote, in 1935, out of a total world-production 
of about §5,000 tons, no less than 49,230 tons came from Canada, 
and the remainder, some 5,100 tons, from New Caledonia, which js 
French. Nickel, of course, has many legitimate peace-time use, 
So have many other armament-minerals the supply of which js 
largely controlled by the British Commonwealth, the United State 
and Russia, but experience with war-time methods of licensing 
would make it a relatively simple matter to limit supply to legiti- 
mate purposes, snd trace at once any diversion to illegitimate. I 
is to be hoped that such a plan is under close examination. 


Justice for Nurses 


Steps are to be taken without delay to improve the salaries and 
working conditions of women hospital nurses. The Rushcliffe Com 
mittee, appointed by the Ministry of Health in November, 194, 
has issued an interim report recommending an agreed scale d 
salaries and emoluments for hospital nurses in England and Wales, 
with specified conditions of service, to come into effect on April Ist; 
and the Minister stated in the House of Commons that he ha 
commended the Report to local authorities and voluntary hospitals, 
offering on behalf of the Government to bear half of the increased 
cost. The reform is urgently needed. It is doubtful if there is 
any class of workers in the country performing services demanding 
the same degree of skill and devotion who are so poorly paid, and 
putting in so many hours of arduous duty. It is not surprising 
that there is a serious shortage of trained nurses, or that many young 
women well suited for the profession have shrunk from entering 
it. The pay in many cases compares unfavourably with that d 
domestic workers, and the periods for rest and leisure are for the 
most part insufficient. The salary scales recommended by the Com- 
mittee for student nurses, staff nurses, ward sisters, senior sistet 
tutors, and matrons, are such as to put the profession for the 
first time on a basis of reasonable remuneration ; and provision is 
made for one complete day off duty a week, a 96-hour fortnight, 
and 28 days’ holiday with pay. These reforms will make an im- 
mense difference to the lives of thousands of women who are doing 
devoted work in their profession, and materially increase the efficiency 
of the hospital service as a whole, 
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THE BEVERIDGE BATTLE 


T is deplorable that the relationship between the Government 
and the large body of Members of the House of Commons of 
all parties who welcome and support the Beveridge scheme should 
have to be expressed in terms of conflict, but that is the situation 
created after the first two days’ debate—which is all we are in 
a position to deal with here. It may be that before these lines are 
read Mr. Herbert Morrison will have been able to put the Govern- 
ment’s policy in a different light, but since it has obviously been 
fully considered, and reconsidered during the debate itself, not 
much optimism on that point can be entertained. When Sir John 
Anderson had read his carefully prepared statement on the first 
day of the debate it was still possible to assume, in the euphemistic 
language of Sir Ian Fraser, that the Government’s case was better 
than its speakers had made it out to be, but that conclusion could 
not survive the plausible evasions with which the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer persistently irritated the House on the second day. It 
would have been perfectly simple for the Government to have given 
the Beveridge Report an unstinted welcome, hailing it, and the re- 
ception it has met with in the country, as evidence of an unswerving 
resolve that what Mr. Quintin Hogg called the community spirit 
shall not perish with the peace, that common burdens shall be 
borne in common and that the men returning from the war shall 
come back to a life in which they will be secured at least from the 
spectre of actual want fog themselves and their wives and children. 
All that could and should have been expressed in terms of resolute 
aspiration, always with the proviso that in such a matter desire 
might éasily outrun resources and that for a time at any rate 
performance might have to be limited by the financial situation. 

Something like that, it seems possible, is what Sir John 
Anderson and Sir Kingsley Wood did intend to say. The calamity 
is that the emphasis was everywhere laid wrong. The Lord 
President was laborious and uninspiring, and created the impres- 
sion that the Government was patently solicitous for vested 
interests like the insurance companies, both those interposed as a 
cushion between employer and employed in the matter of 
employers’ liability and the others which so wastefully and 
unsocially carry on the industrial insurance business, while Sir 
Kingsley Wood appeared to be concentrating his not inctonsider- 
able talents on the mobilisation of objections. No one is suggest- 
ing, or ever has suggested, that the financial element in the 
Btveridge scheme can be neglected. It is obviously paramount. 
The proposed figure of 5s. for children’s allowances, as against Sir 
William Beveridge’s proposal of 8s., would be accepted, with 
some regret, but without serious criticism, and the fact of the 
Government’s refusal to accept the steadily-mounting scale of 
old age pensions formulated in the Beveridge Report would be 
regarded as at any rate a reasonable subject for discussion. But 
when the first Government spokesman’s speech is a monologue on 
the theme of “no commitments” and the second consists of a 
warning that after all the principles have been accepted and the 
necessary legislation drafted financial reconsideration .may hold 
everything up, the only possible conclusion is that the Govern- 
ment’s enthusiasm for social security on courageous lines is of 
a very different order from the House’s or the country’s. A diffi- 
cult and disturbing political situation has been created, and the 
Government has only itself to thank. 

That having been said, let the most be made of what the Govern- 
ment has in fact conceded—for though concession should not be 
the term to apply to the Cabinet’s response to universal expecta- 
tion, it is the one which most accurately describes the Govern- 
ment speakers’ attitude. The Beveridge plan is said to be accepted 
in principle, though that acceptance is considerably vitiated by the 


refusal to appoint a Minister of Social Security, whose task it, 
would be to begin immediately the. survey of the vast field of 
reform and consolidation, and create the necessary machinery for 
the administration of a unified plan. That would have been a 
real guarantee and evidence of the Government’s good intentions, 
and it is of bad omen that the guarantee is withheld. The principle 
of children’s allowances, though at a lower figure than the 
Beveridge Report suggested, is accepted, and so is that of a national 
medical service. These in themselves are substantial. advances, 
but Sir Kingsley Wood refused to think of going forward with 
children’s allowances (though Sir John Anderson had indicated that 
the Government had decided for them even before the Beveridge 
Report was published) till the whole scheme was ready to be em- 
bodied in legislation, and he was at peculiar pains to emphasise 
the time that must elapse before the necessary negotiations with 
the medical profession could be carried through. Here, as every- 
where, the Government seemed bent on creating the impression 
that instead of giving an inspiring lead it was reluctantly submitting 
to being pushed, and pushed as short a distance as possible. 

But public opinion inside and outside the House has a consider- 
able propellant force, and the Cabinet has been constrained to 
approve the underlying principle of the whole Beveridge plan, that 
there shall be a single universal scheme, with one contribution by 
employer and employed, covering both health and unemployment 
insurance and the various other benefits proposed. It has also 
agreed that the health and unemployment benefits shall be on the 
same scale, though there is a radical: departure from the 
Beveridge proposals in the stipulation that such benefits 
shall be limited in duration, not, as Sir William proposed, un- 
limited. Here, as in the much lesser matter of the funeral benefit 
payment, which the Government intends to fix at a lower figure 
than the Beveridge £20, there is room for reasonable argument— 
in which the Government, as well as its critics, should be prepared 
to retain an open mind. The reasons adduced for excluding 
workmen’s compensation from the general social security scheme 
are wholly unconvincing. Sir John Anderson spoke as though this 
would tend to relieve employers of some of their responsibility, 
but the fact is that employers’ risks are regularly insured against, 
and an injured workman would be likely to fare considerably 
better under a State scheme than he does at the hands of an 
insurance company, to whose commercial interest it naturally is 
to contest money claims and limit payments as far as possible. 
On the subject of industrial insurance the Lord President was 
intentionally or unintentionally vague. He referred to Sir William 
Beveridge’s valuable proposal that this should be converted into 
a public service, and, without declaring for or against the principle, 
firmly shelved it with the observation that the Government had 
quite enough to think of without taking that on. If the conclusion 
is drawn that the Government is unprepared to face a commercial 
interest which has made its polemic intentions clear, the Govern- 
ment, once more, has only itself to thank. 

A final verdict on the Government’s attitude must necessarily 
be reserved till Mr. Morrison, the last Cabinet spokesman, has 
wound up the debate, and on his speech, as we have indicated, we 
are unable to comment this week. So far the inevitable impres- 
sion has been created that the Government is bent on whittling 
away wherever possible proposals which have rightly captured not 
merely the imagination, but to a large extent, the practical business 
sense, of the country. Nothing is more encouraging than that they 
are supported with as much conviction and enthusiasm by an 
important body of young Conservatives as by the rank and file 
of the Labour Party. In that there is great hope. And great 
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hopes are needed. We cannot face the transition from the war to setting a goal (or in current jargon a target) and resolving to gy. 
the post-war world in the niggling spirit which so many passages mount the obstacles in the way, and emphasising the obstac, 
in the two opening Government speeches revealed. No one has_ with the zeal displayed by Sir Kingsley Wood in that directig, 
asked the Government to accept the Beveridge Report in its The vital test is the creation of a Ministry of Social Security, y 
entirety as it stands, or to evade the great financial issues which the Government refuses tha: its protestations of general admin. 
it raises. But there is all the difference in the world between tion of the Beveridge scheme will convince and satisfy no one, 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


RE we, I wonder, heading up for a political débacle that will The arrival of each new annual edition of Who’s Who alway 
be described in retrospect as “ When Labour Slept”? In June raises interesting questions of canonisation. Who enters the Tanks 
another application from the Communist Party for affiliation will of major and minor (some very relatively minor) immortals for t 
come before the Labour Party Conference, and obviously with a new first time? To compile an exhaustive list would involve an exhaug. 
plausibility. The Communists have known, how to exploit Russia’s ing effort of collation, but a few names worth mentioning catd 
achievements for their own ends, and they can claim that they are the eye forthwith. An unusually large proportion of them sem 
today as ardent supporters of the war as anyone. That is true, but to be foreigners, and though the volume is, and must be, essentially 
they support it not out of love for their own country but out of a British work of reference, no one is likely to cavil at the inclusig 
love for Russia; the date and occasion of their conversion to of General de Gaulle, about whose distinguished military careg 
patriotism is convincing proof of that. Does it matter whether they full particulars appear, or Generalissimo and Mme. Chiang Kai-she 
get affiliated with the Labour Party or not? To my mind it matters (since these have to be sought under Kai-shek, the Generalissimo; 
vitally, for they would go into the party not to be absorbed by it mame happens to follow immediately that of the well-know 
but to capture it. They are tireless political workers ; already they Japanese Christian, Toyohiko Kagawa). Among soldiers we get fy 
are said to be in a position to decide the attitude of some of the the first time General MacArthur and Glubb Pasha, Marshak 
principal unions, which command heavy voting-power at the Party Timoshenko and Voroshilov, among journalists Henry Luce ang 
Conference. Once inside, it may safely be predicted, they will Alexander Werth, among politicians the Foreign Méinisters ¢ 
pursue the policy of permeation and domination with conspicuous Holland and Norway. All this seems well justified, but the ginh 
success. But, it may be repeated, does even that matter? Again I of Who’s Who, due in part at any rate to indulgence towarh 
suggest that it matters vitally, for it must never be forgottén that egocentric persons whom it delights to inflate their autobiographies 
the British Communist Party is no free agent. Its policy is dictated with trivialities, is rather alarming. The editors might well give; 
by the Communist International, and it has to take in London the general warning that circumstances may compel them to bring; 
line laid down in Moscow. Nothing could be worse for Anglo- blue pencil into pretty vigorous action. There is abundant room 
Russian friendship than that, for the whole basis of harmony between for abbreviation, for it is not usually the important persons who 
the two allied nations is that in internal affairs each goes its own way set themselves out to look important. 
uninfluenced by the other. Any attempt, direct or indirect, here to * * * * 
influence Russia’s political methods or beliefs would be strongly An authority on Basic English, to which I made some reference 
resented, and rightly. The converse is equally true. The mass of Jast week, lays stress on the fact that though Basic English stars 
trade unionists and Labour Party members are so heavily pre- with a stock-in-trade, so to speak, of no more than 850 words, it 
occupied with war-work of all kinds that they may all too easily fail provides rules for expansion of the vocabulary to 20,000, and that 
to realise what is afoot. From now to June is not long. It is high therefore its ultimate flexibility is as important as its original sim- 
time, and more, to awake out of sleep. plicity. It may well be so. But it is possible, I imagine, to get on 
* * * . reasonably well with substantially less than 20,000 words. Shakes 
It begins to look, in spite of the doubts I expressed last week, as peare is estimated to have used about 15,000, but Milton managed 
if Sulgrave “University” were really dead. It has applied for with 8,000, and no more than 6,000 suffice for the English Bible. &%, 
the revocation of its charter from the State of Delaware, and the at least,’ reliable authorities affirm. But demands made by modem 
following exchanges in the House of Commons on Tuesday carry invention and discovery involve considerable expansion. 


the affair a substantial step further: Moe . * * * 
Mr. MANDER (Wolverhampton, E., L.) asked the President of the Mr. Alexander’s statement in the House of Commons on Wednts 
Board of Trade whether he had accepted the application for the re- day that Commander Campbell, of the Brains Trust, had been a 
gistration of Sulgrave University as an incorporated company; what Paymaster-Commander on the active and retired lists of the Roy 
the declared objects of the company were; and whether these included Naval Reserve, but being now on neither list is strictly speaking not 
the conferring of degrees. : “ entitled to use naval rank, is quite a shock to a public institution, 
Mr. DALTON (Bishop Auckland, Lab.).—No, Sir. ao for to auditors the nautical member of the Trust has always typifidd 

- wah = ye" Tee de chiens Fag aw merge ta beers par excellence the bluff and simp‘e navigator who has sailed his 
ance of what is described as an “international university,” with ship in storm and sunshine through all the seven ~," T don’t know 
constituent colleges in the State of Delaware and in England, and the whether Commanders of different categories have views about om 
another, but it happens that the question which Mr. Alexander was 


conferring of degrees. ; 
Mr. HILL (Cambridge University, U.).—Is the right hon. gentle- answering was put down by Commander Bower. 
man aware that Sulgrave has been described in the news bulletin of the * * * * 
ae International Education, New York, as a “fraudulent There is some room for a competition in the elucidation d 
= . = headlines. This one, for example, from last Friday’s Daily Mail: 
Mr. DALTON.—That is a very accurate description. “‘Deal with the House Shark’ Call.” 


WING COMMANDER JAMES (Wellingborough, U.).—Would : : ’ 
the right hon. gentleman ask the Archbishop of Canterbury to give a Simple? Or not? It was too much for me till I read the artick 
moment’s thought to the reverend holder of a living in Northamp- underneath. The classic example, of course, is the Americat 

“Oyster Jams Ice Probe.” 


tonshire who promoted this organisation? : . 
It is no doubt still open to Dr. Crossley-Holland, the Vice-Chancellor, I am not sure that “ice” is right, but that particular word # 


and the Rev. S. E. P. Needham, the Registrar, of the concern to immaterial. 

carry it on in their personal capacities, for Sir John Anderson in an * * * * 

earlier answer in the House admitted that degree-peddling by “Everywhere I went,” says Dr. Joad, speaking of a recent visit 
bodies bearing no resemblance to the established and accredited to Dublin, “people let loose floods of talk.” Is contazion, of 
universities could not be prevented except by fresh legislation. infection, the right word? I am never sure. JANUS. 
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THE AFRICAN PRELUDE 


By STRATEGICUS 


HE great victories at Knarkov, Rostov and Voroshilovgrad over- 
shadow every other incident of the war ; and yet it is Impossible 
to consider them apart from the heavy battle which is taking place 
in Tunisia. The operations there are not a side-show, not even 
colourably distinct from the struggle in Russia, not strategically, even 
if tactically, independent of those hammer-blows under which 
Germany is reeling towards the Dnieper. They are not only a 
e, but a very vital prelude, to the invasion of Europe and 
the development of a critical state in the enemy forces to the point 
of real desperation. It is for this reason, which is patent to everyone, 
that they form so painful a matter of interest. 

It is a considerable time since I pointed out that Rommel’s aim 
must be to intervene in the Tunisian struggle before the Eighth 
Army could also make its weight felt there. He has only succeeded 
by racing all the way through Tripoli to the position behind the 
Mareth line. What has happened in Tunisia is that he has gathered 
a composite- force to attack the Allies in a position of peculiar 
sensitiveness. It is the most unsatisfactory part of the whole episode 
that so little official news is given out and the officially-inspired news 
seems so innocent of xealism. What can be the purpose of cor- 
respondents suggesting that all the enemy desires is the broadening 
of his bridgehead in Tunisia? Although positions are in the ultimate 
count irrelevant, at best the thing signifying, and not the thing signi- 
fied, it is obvious that every strengthening of his hold upon Tunisia 
will make the Allied task the heavier. Of course he is endeavouring 
to deepen his bridgehead ; but when we remember that Gafsa is 
only 35 miles from the Algerian frontier and more than double that 
distance from the nearest point on the Tunisian coast, we gather a 
better picture of what he has already achieved. 

The enemy at present disposes of about 180,000 men in Tunisia, 
with ample first-rate equipment and with the better airfields to get 
his aircraft into the air. One of the United: States newspapers 
points out that his men are battle-experienced, whereas the United 
States troops have very much indeed to learn. There are, therefore, 
the makings of a bitter series of battles here ; and the reports which 
emerge from North Africa suggest a state of confusion, three months 
after the landing, that forces one to base his optimism on a 
credo quia impossible. General Alexander has apparently been 
given the operational control of the fighting ; but as late as Tuesday 
afternoon it was being reported from Tunisia that General Eisen- 
hower is regrouping the United States units. Indeed, it is not too 
much to say that if one assembled the various reports from Tunisia, 
the picture of confusion would seem to be the malicious exaggera- 
tion of an enemy. 

Yet in the future these battles which are taking place on the 
south-centre of the Allied front will appear only the preliminary 
manoeuvring to the great clash on the European continent which 
must soon take place, if the heroic and brilliant efforts of Russia 
are to bear their full fruit. At the moment they cannot be regarded 
in so detached a manner. Rommel has established himself behind 
the Mareth line, and when that is forced there is another position 
which a great marshy barrier narrows to fifteen miles before the 
Eighth Army can intervene with effect. General Montgomery’s force 
has already taken Ben Gardane and is on the road to the Mareth 
line and Medenine. The importance of Ben Gardane and Medenine 
is that their secure possession will give the Middle East Air Force 
wings such as possibly no airfield in Allied possession in Tunisia 
can yet afford them. Supplics are pouring into Tripoli, and it is 
on the full equipment of the Eighth Army that our hopes 
inevitably rest. 

But it is childish to delude ourselves with smooth descriptions 
of what the enemy is effecting at the present moment. He is 
attempting to block the way of the Eighth Army and turn the right 
flank of the First and the units which are attached to it. He 
has won almost all the tactical exchanges up to now and he has un- 
doubtedly strengthened his position. very significantly. We can 


draw no comfort from the fact that we aré immobilising so many 
troops far from the Russian front. Probably a greater number are 
still attempting to escape from the Donetz basin to safety behind 
the Dnieper line. Our object must be to draw in more ; and it is 
highly probable that we shall not begin to exercise that sort 
of diversion until we are out of Tunisia and invading the 
Continent. We shall certainly not draw in more troops while 
the enemy feels capable of seizing from us one tactical position after 
another. 


It is because the Russians are dealing such heavy blows on the 
best troops Germany can put into the field, because the opportunity 
is so great, that this reflection should spur the Allies to action in 
Tunisia. Rostov has fallen and, although there has been some 
tendency to regard it as a sort of Benghazi, it is a very great victory. 
It is the centre from which the pipe-line from the Caucasian oilfields 
radiates to Russia proper, and it was only yielded with the greatest 
reluctance. To a dispassionate examination it must appear that it 
was held too long ; for the railways at the disposal of the retreating 
forces are now reduced to one roundabout system. Almost the 
whole of that elaborate skein of railway lines which fed the great 
industrial centre has passed into Russian hands; and although 
divisions can be moved by motor transport and even by foot on the 
roads, the task of withdrawing perhaps twenty divisions with all 
their material over roads deep in snow, would baffle the greatest 
quartermaster who ever lived, unless time were no object. 


It is often said that the Germans are superb organisers ; but even 
they have the defects of their qualities. They are very poor 
organisers when they are taken by surprise and confronted by the 
wholly unexpected. When we were overcome by the fall of Tobruk 
it was forgotten that the Germans had been immobilised on the site 
for over six months, when they had ample time to study the 
problem. Whereas Wavell took Tobruk in about the same time as 
Rommel, he had only a few weeks to study the problem from the 
outside. The question still arises whether the Germans will escape 
from the Donetz without the gravest losses, whether they will arrive 
at the line of the Dnieper only after jt has been turned. It is 
impossible for anyone to think that the sequence of events has been 
determined by, and not for, the Germans. The fall of Kharkov 
coming so soon after that of Rostov cannot have been designed ; 
and now that it has occurred the thrust towards the Dnieper will 
gather weight. 

How often has it been said that the Russians are not aiming at 
positions! They are aiming at the German armies, and positions 
interest them only as placing the armies in a plight that faces them 
with battles under grave disadvantages. At this moment they have 
recovered almost all the ground which the Germans captured in the 
summer campaign ; and much besides. They have now two armies 
of unequal strength in jeopardy. The lase of List’s army below the 
Don is still attempting to make its way across the Kerch Strait. It 
has to face the gravest difficulties in so doing. But it cannot fail to 
be recognised that even if the whole of it, or some part, should 
escape into the Crimea, it is likely to be cut off there by the Russian 
advance against the Perekop railway. . 


The other army is that of the Donetz; probably it is now in 
full retreat ; and the rate and peril of the retirement must be empha- 
sised by the fall of the great junction of Kharkov. This is one of the 
great nodal points of Southern Russia; and it will be well-nigh 
impossible to withdraw the threatened armies without loss, at least 
of immense supplies of material. Even if the troops should escape, 
they cannot make their way to safety with all the material they had 
accumulated far the winter and the hoped-for resumption of the 
advance. Moreover, the fall of Kharkov has completed the gap 
that now exists in the German positions below Orel. Briansk and 
Orel maintained their positions against the heaviest attacks which 
the Russians could deliver because their southern flank was firmly 
held. Now it is wholly fluid. The Russians are advancing westward 
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in the rear of Orel and towards that of Briansk. If the Germans 
are labouring under difficulties in extricating their armies in the 
Donetz, and the reinforced armies about Kharkov, they have now to 
concern themselves with the Briansk-Orel sector. 


It has been pointed out before that the genius of the Russian 
offensive is that it has opened up so many alternative lines of 
development. Indeed, it seems that the only safety for Germany is 
to retire over the whole front ; but with so alert a Staff as that now 
possessed by Russia, it would puzzle a Napoleon to discover a line 
to which the armies could retire without the imminent peril of 
losing by the way as many troops as they could economise. The 
Russians are testing the front from Leningrad to the Black Sea. 
That is admitted by the Germans, who no longer seem to take any 
but a severely jaundiced view of their chances. The whole front 
seems indeed to be crumbling, and the props brought east to shore 
it up are swept away, as at Kharkov. It is because opportunity 
knocks so loudly at the door of the Allies that the situation in 
Tunisia calls for immediate attention. That is the greatest problem 
before the Allies—and a beginning might be made with a reliable 
service of news. 


THE RUSSIAN SOLDIER 
By GEORGE SCOTT 


T is fitting, on the eve of Red Army Day, to consider what, 
exactly, these celebrations imply. To most Russians, and 
lovers of Russia, they must mean something much more vital than 
the mere revival of order in the ranks of the Russian Army, after 
the havoc of revolution and civil war. Only a fool would suggest 
that even a change as fundamental as that obtaining in Russia a 
short generation back had, in some mysterious way, brought out 
in the Russian. soldier qualities that had for centuries lain dormant. 
The present triumph of Russian arms must be interpreted as a 
vindication not only of a new order, but of the Russian fighting- 
machine too, which would appear so splendidly to have survived 
the ordeals of drastic political changes. 

The Emperor Paul I, an ardent admirer of Frederick the Great, 
first introduced Prussianism into military training. And yet the 
Russian Army was never in the least like the Prussian, externals 
excepted, for no pedantic training could kill the natural attributes 
of the intelligent Russian peasant, or destroy in him his sense of 
individuality, or that burning, divine—as opposed to fanatic— 
enthusiasm, for an inspired cause. Today, this gift is commonly 
referred to as “a flair for improvisation.” One has but to trans- 
late the phrase into terms of national character to arrive at its 
true meaning. This—as one might call it—horse-sense, was ever 
the dominant characteristic, even of the most illiterate types of 
Russian soldiery of today, or, to delve well back, of the period of 
Peter the Great, the most democratic of autocrats, who brought 
Russia within the orbit of European culture. And when war was 
thrust upon him by that mad lord of aggression, Charles XII of 
Sweden, it was the spirit of Stalingrad in the rank and file of the 
Russian armies that enabled Peter to smash the invader at Poltava. 
Less than a century later Suvarov freed the Ukraine from the 
Turks, and compelled the Italians to respect Russian arms pro- 
foundly—as they are being constrained to'do today. I select these 
outstanding achievements of the past deliberately, because they 
happen to be so apposite. 

Suvarov had a worthy successor in Kutusov, Napoleon’s 
conqueror, and Premier Stalin and his generals have not been slow 
to follow his “scorched earth” strategy, and to emulate his genius 
for those bloody delaying actions, which then, even as today, left 
the enemy too weak, on attaining his objective, to do more than 
attempt a hasty retreat over the devastated country he had already 
traversed. The battle of Borodino is typical of a long-term policy 
requiring just that patience and endurance of which, in my 
experience, the Russian soldier alone is master. Indeed, Kutusov 
must have been a superman; for all, the common soldier excluded, 
were against him and his plan of campaign. Yet, even the Tsar 
Alexander I himself could not compel him to alter it. That the 
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rank and file should have revered him is not surprising ; for, althoug 
quick-tempered, he was honest, just and devout, and as simple y 
the common soldier in his way of life. All of which speaks way 
for the traditional democracy of the Russian Army, even under 
most autocratic of autocrats. 

No invading army can conquer Russia. It must become assinj. 
lated, one way or the other. One cannot help thinking—a grucsom 
thought—that spring’s tributes to Russia’s good friend, Matushy 
Zeema (little old Mother Winter) will be more prolific than thoy 
even of 1942. The Steppe in full flower is at all times an wp 
forgettable sight. But this year the naked earth revealed by the earh 
thaws will not be a pleasant sight, and the sooner vegetation begin 
to sprout the better. Meanwhile, it is satisfactory to learn thy 
Premier Stalin rewarded the saviours of the city so peculiary 
identified with himself not only with the Order of Lenin, but aly 
with the Suvarov and Kutusov medals. Clearly the Soviet autho; 
ties regard this forthcoming anniversary as something much mon 
than a twenty-fifth birthday. 

My personal experience of the Russian soldier was considerabk 
before, during and after the Revolution. He has not changed with, 
change of régime. When early in the last war, duly horsed, I a. 
companied one of Rennenkampf’s units on the great drive into Eay 
Prussia, I was given a perfect orderly, who obeyed me with dignity 
and resented unearned favours. He talked much more freely with 
me than he would have with a Russian. One of his remark 
remains: “If only the Little Father would gather about him ma 
like myself! We'd put it across the Rasputins and place-seeken, 
and see that Holy Russia was never endangered from within! ” And 
then came Anton, spiritually directly descended from that lovabk 
rascally Cossack, Lavroushka, immortalised in the pages of War and 
Peace. I had to get rid of him because I was always afraid he migh 
kill someone who, in his opinion, had insulted me. Also, he thieved, 
not from me, but for me. Which could prove infinitely more em. 
barrassing than being robbed. 

Next came Platon, who was with me all through the Kerenshy 
fiasco. He, too, was amazingly like his namesake of War and Peac, 
except in appearance. For he was young, and a giant. Not tw 
intelligent, but astonishingly handy. He could mend boots, linen, 
darn, in fact, turn his hand to anything. He bullied me unmerd- 
fully, insisted on bathing me, and criticised my friends. But he 
also slept across my threshold, fully armed, ready, if need be, to die 
for me. I was at the time, being young, rather seriously in lor 
with a Georgian Princess. He said to me one evening: 

“Barin (master) there is no reason why you should not flirt with 
Princess so-and-so. She is beautiful. But don’t marry her, because 
she would bring you nothing but unhappiness, and you would have 
to beat her every day. I know, because she gave me ten roubles 
the other day. Great ladies do not go about giving ordinary soldiers 
ten rouble notes for nothing!” I was sorry when Pilato 





had to leave me, and often wonder how he has fared 
Later, during the civil war, I found the Russian soldier 
unchanged, except that he was fighting not for the Tsar, 


but “to save the Revolution.” The propaganda was simple. “You 
will own the entire land, and be able to help yourself to anything 


you like; but first, you must fight, and obey.” The Whites ha 
nothing so sweeping to offer. 
And now, to end with, a more recent story. I had tea with 


a charming Russian lady a few days ago, an émigrée. She took 
her degree at St. Petersburg University, and had attended the lectures 
of an old friend of mine there, Professor Lapshine, the eminent 
philosopher. But what is most interesting is that her grandfathe 
had fought at Borodino under Kutusov, who had promoted him a 
the field, simple Siberian peasant though he was, to officer’s rank, 
for exceptional valour. 

“But how could he have fought at Borodino, Madame? ” I asked. 
“That was so long ago; and you are not so terribly old! ” 

“He retired a full-blown General,” she said, “after many long 
years of service. When conscripted, he was quite young 
illiterate, and as the years passed, he forgot the locality and the 
name of his birthplace. So on retirement, he bought a house at 
Tobolsk, near Nijni Novgorod (Gorki), and in his seventies married 
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and begot thirteen children. My mother was the thirteenth. He 
ysed to tell me wonderful stories round the fire, all about the 
Napoleonic battles. He was one of ihe first to enter Paris with the 
yictorious allies. + 

A marvellous link with a remarkable past. No wonder the Red 
Army of today is magnificent. Those line regiments of Siberia are, 
I should think, some of the best-in the world. Was it not their 
belated appearance at Stalingrad, that supplied just the needed im- 


petus for the coup de grace? 


INSURANCE AND TEETH 


By SIR NORMAN BENNETT 


MONG the many excellent features of the Beveridge Report 
A is the frank recognition of the truth that the various forms 
of Social Service, to be fully effective, must be integrated into a 
coherent whole. There has been far too much tendency to keep 
them in separate compartments, and co-ordination has been 
hindered by administration being divided among several Depart- 
ments of State, if conjunction with local authorities and other 
bodies. This need for unification applies with particular emphasis 


to the Health Services, because medical and dental treatment, pre- . 


yentive and curative, cannot be dissociated from social and economic 
conditions governing the standard of living of the community as a 
whole. Sir William Beveridge wisely contented himself with making 
the unassailable assumption that in one way or another all forms 
of medical service must be made available for every man, woman 
and child, leaving the administrative details to be worked out by 
those conversant with the professional problems involved. 

It is unnecessary today to stress the great prevalence of dental 
diseases in this country and the amount of ill-health, lowered 
vitality and diminished working capacity which are the direct 
outcome. Hitherto little more than palliative measures of treat- 
ment have been applied to this problem, but a more adequate 
solution must be found in any scheme of national reconstruction 
after the war. For a people, as for an individual, vigorous health 
is the chief asset, and a sound mouth is necessary for a sound 
body. Prevention is better than cure. Much fruitful research has 
been done, but more remains to be done before.the means of pre- 
vention can be accurateiy defined. A generous subsidy for dental 
research, to provide adequate remuneration for a few whole-time 
workers, might soon reap a rich dividend in good health and in a 
large reduction in all the expenses attendant upon disease and 
invalidity. But, in any case, diet is the root of the problem, and 
enough is known to make possible a description in some detail of 
the sort of diet that would greatly reduce the incidence of dental 
disease and indeed of many others. Its adoption would be a matter 
of intensive popular education, but the compulsory war-time diet 
is on parallel lines and is providing valuable information ; the study 
of nutrition in its widest aspects and its application as a social 
problem should be the duty of a statutory council after the war. 

But effective treatment must not be allowed to wait on prevention. 
Dental decay is primarily a disease of childhood and adolescence, 
and its treatment must be considered in conjunction with all the 
other means by which it is intended that good citizens shall be 
produced. The School Dental Service has made steady progress 
in the past twenty or more years, but it is still very far from being 
so complete as to ensure that nearly every child shall leave school 
at fourteen years of age with a clean and healthy mouth. Treatment 
is hampered at the outset by the neglect of the pre-school child, 
and the arrears are difficult to overtake. The Minister of Education 
has held out a prospect that after the war medical inspection and 
treatment (presumably including dental treatment) will be made 
really effective. At present the intervals between medical inspections 
are far too long to enable incipient disease or structural defect to 
be discovered while the remedy is fairly simple. Dental inspections 
are more frequent, though not frequent enough. But, incredible 
as it may seem, until recently there has been no provision what- 
soever for the period of adolescence—between the” school-leaving 
age and the minimum age for Health Insurance. Of course, when 
the former is advanced to fifteen years that will be a great gain. 
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It might be thought that the comparatively recent lowering of 
the age-limit for eligibility for Health Insurance would provide 
means for dental treatment. This is nct so at present to any 
appreciable extent, because dentistry is only an “ additional benefit ” 
—not a statutory benefit';.the funds available vary in amount in 
different Approved Societies, and by some no dental treatment at 
all is given. In any case, such sporadic emergency treatment is 
of no real value as a constructive health measure. It is no exaggera- 
tion to say that much of the time and money spent on dental 
treatment in schools is wasted by complete neglect during 
adolescence at an age when dental decay often becomes rampant. 
If the recommendations of the Beveridge Report on medical treat- 
ment are in principle made effective these defects in one way or 
another will be eradicated. 

There is no great difficulty’ in propounding a scheme by which 
dental disease in adult life could be reduced to very manageable 
limits. Research should be subsidised. Preventive measures should 
be inculcated. The dental service for the pre-school child and the 
school child should be made complete, so that every child would 
leave school at fifteen with a healthy mouth. That as a beginning. 
Provision for the adolescent and the adult is less simple, but quite 
practicable. Treatment for the adolescent should be on a capitation 
basis with regular periodic inspections. The present Cambridge 
experiment should be studied. But dental treatment must not be 
envisaged as an independent service. Dental treatment is part of 
medical and surgical treatment; physical education and training 
is another part. In the schools these services, though in many 
respects inadequate, are co-ordinated. It is just as essential that 
they shall be co-ordinated for the adolescent. Hitherto, neglect 
of the adolescent by the State, when the formative processes are 
at their most critical stage, has been one of the blots on our social 
system. A child does not cease to be a child at fourteen or fifteen 
yesrs of age because political expediency or financial stringency puts 
an end to its whole-time education at that age. On the physical 
side the facts of anatomy and physiology take no account of such 
limiting conditions ; crooked spines, short sight and decay of the 
téeth will continue to appear, and should be checked at the outset. 

There is now a Youth Movement in active progress, but it lacks 
vision and is somewhat tentative and scrappy. The physical side 
should be linked up with all the other necessary activities having 
for their object the education of the ideal citizen. It is surely 
obvious that the services for youth should be integrated into one 
coherent whole. This need not be too rigid or inelastic, but-should 
include a basis of essentials and a superstructure of varied activities. 
It is necessary to remember that on the physical side at least, unless 
the scheme is organised as an extension of the School Service to 
provide regular periodic and effective supervision and treatment, 
failure to achieve the desired end is certain. Can there be much 
doubt that such a scheme could be made sufficiently attractive to 
satisfy the need for self-expression, training and recreation of the 
great majority, and that even the minority would be a dwindling 
one? When the young people have been brought to realise that 
on the physical side health and physique are worth cultivating for 
their own sake, and, more broadly, that what they derive from the 
Youth Centres is measured and determined by what they themselves 
contribute, a big step will have been taken towards the development 
of a vigorous and effective people. 


The present organisation for adults is little more than a break- 
down service. It consists mainly of radical operations and does 
nothing to encourage periodic conservative treatment, and tends 
to have a demoralising effect on young dental surgeons from the 
schools. It is based on a scale of fees; professional advice and 
treatment cannot be catalogued, and in any case values are con- 
stantly fluctuating, so that frequent readjustment is necessary, It 
requires an elaborate system of inspection and control. Under 
the Beveridge scheme dental treatment would become statutory as 
an essential part of medical treatment. The ideal of conservative 
dentistry for everybody is largely a matter of education, and is 
only progressively obtainable. It is doubtful whether the capitation 
system could be made immediately applicable to adults, but the 
system for adolescents could be continued in after life-with those 
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who had learnt by experience that the terrors of treatment are now 
largely imaginary or traditional, and who from early childhood 
had come to regard it as ordinary routine. 

It is true that a rapid expansion of dental services might entail 
a temporary dearth of dental surgeons. The Dentists Act of 
1921 created a monopoly in the interests of the public, with the 
corollary -that the profession, to justify its prerogatives, must 
regard itself as the servant of the State and the public ; and indeed 
it may be truly said that at no time in the last twenty years has 
the profession tried to exploit this monopoly for its own benefit. 
But it must not be forgotten that professions and businesses are 
always in competition among themselves for attracting new entrants, 
and that examination standards, expense, conditions of service, social 
status and remuneration in the dental profession are factors which 
determine the maintenance of the necessary numbers. If these are 
so planned as to strike the right balance between the needs of the 
public and the just claims of the profession, there is no reason 
why the supply should not expand with the demand. There would 
perhaps be some time-lag, because it takes four or five years to 
make a dental surgeon. 


FREE SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


HE nation accepts responsibility for elementary education— 
T provides it and pays for it. A child may be sent to a private 
school outside the national system. This is often a mere mistake ; 
for in the public elementary school the teaching may be far better. 
But it has to be confessed that in some places the public school 
has not the accommodation, the size of classes, nor even the standard 
of cleanliness which can make it seem good enough for a child from 
a decent home. We are, I suppose, a long way from the really 
democratic change which would send children of all classes to the 
public elementary school. Could that happen, the obvious necessary 
improvement in elementary schools would be made—and in housing 
and in sanitation too. Meanwhile our citizens are debarred in their 
early years from democratic fellowship, and between the working- 
class child who goes to the elementary school and the middle-class 
child who has the privilege of being sent to a private school, which 
may be as inefficient as it pleases, there is a kind of small gulf fixed. 

The nation also accepts responsibility for secondary education— 
at least it provides it, is about to extend it, and is likely to pay, 
entirely, for a good deal of it. The movement for the abolition 
of secondary school fees, however far it may, in fact, proceed or fail 
to proceed, has good principle behind it. Clearly it profits the 
nation that all children should be as well trained and instructed 
as possible. Clearly it profits the parent, or seems to profit him, 
that the boy should leave school early, and take the first opening 
in which he can keep himself or contribute to his keep. It seems, 
therefore, both right and expedient that, just as it provides elementary 
education free of charge, the nation should provide secondary educa- 
tion, without charging fees, to all who accept what it can offer, 
whether they are in a position to pay fees or not. 

The reason should not merely be that it will remove disparities 
between grammar schools and modern schools, nor even that it will 
sweep away the higgledy-piggledy of varying income-limits at which 
different local areas start claiming fees. It should be that the com- 
munity, which gains by the increased competence of an instructed 
youth, no less than by the elimination of illiteracy, should shoulder 
the responsibility for its own advantage. The idea that some gain 
in economy is secured by thrusting educational costs away from the 
community on to parents is sometimes visibly pernicious. When the 
Geddes Committee heavily increased the fees at Sandhurst the 
burden was not lightened—it was merely transferred to parents 
who, having brought their sons up and seen them through their 
schooling, had already borne much. And, of course, the “field” 
was limited, and the quality of officer cadets impaired. National 
economy was thus a national loss. And let no distinction be drawn 
here between the Services and any other form of work—and service 





* The writer is Headmaster of the City of London School. 
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—for which his education may fit the boy. The community loses # 
the field of opportunity is restricted, and the quality of recryjy 
impaired. That this is recognised is shown by our elaborate systep 
of scholarships and “special places”—and by the changes no, 
proposed for the diplomatic service. But equality of Opportunity 
is further attainable yet. 

It is worth while to linger over the point that the community 
as a whole does not lose whenever an expenditure that has to 
met in the public interes- is transferred to the public purse. If, 
foreign fleet has to be entertained, the cost should not fall on th 
naval officers concerned, but on the Treasury. Since great hospitals 
have to be maintained it should not be done by picturesque com. 
petitive appeals to which only charitable and imaginative perso, 
respond, or by the undignified chasing of casual coin in the streey 
of our capital. If secondary schools are to be maintained the coy 
should not be laid, even in part, on those who have the other m 
sponsibilities and expenses of a family. It is right that those wh 
are not naval officers, nor charitable persons, nor parents, shoulj 
help out those who are, and are thus relieved of a special burden, 
The community is none the poorer for that. If the matter can 
rightly so regarded, all arguments about priorities—that we shoul 
first improve elementary school buildings and reduce their classe, 
that we must first establish a whole outfit of new schools at th 
secondary stage—however cogent they may appear, are seen to k 
irrelevant, 

Surely we-can move as far as the first stage, at which all secondary 
schools fully maintained by public authorities are freed from fe 
paid by parents, whether those parents can afford them or no 
without any hesitation whatever. Secondary education is thus py 
on a level with elementary education. It might be wise to paus 
there, for between the maintained secondary schools on the om 
hand, and the independent schools on the other, there are many 
important Direct Grant schools and grant-aided schools whose indi. 
vidual vitality and effectiveness seems threatened, because any ip 
creased grant from public funds which the abolition of fees make 
necessary is likely to mean loss of freedom. Headmasters believe 
that they can best keep their quality of service unimpaired if they, 
with their governors, are masters in their own house, with such 
matters as the appointment of masters completely in their ow 
hands. The lion in the path is the local Director uf Education, who 
may, indeed, be a very gentle beast and of a good conscience. and be 
prepared to believe that the best way he can consult the public 
interest is to let the, school keep its own rights in such mattes 
as appointments. And if he says that he cannot do for the od 
grammar school what he does not allow in the new secondary school, 
there is a good answer—that he should start allowing the new schod 
to conduct its own affairs, for in that way the public interest, which 
he stands for, will be better served. On the other hand, if he 
declares that all secondary schools which the public funds, u- 
supported by parents’ fees, now sustain, must be on a level in th 
matter, for instance, of staffing-ratio (which means size of classes), the 
hope that he will be able to level up, and not level down, is n0 
strong hope. Hence headmasters fall back on the right of parents 
who desire it to pay their contribution and keep present standards 
If the abolition of fees means a lowering of efficiency, why abolish 
fees? 

To force a change for which public opinion is not prepared, and 
to which the schools themselves are firmly opposed, seems to many 
undesirable, and might invite a reaction more undesirable still. { 
it may be wise to pause here. But not for long. For those who 
believe education is a potent means of lessening class distinction, ia 
equality of opportunity, unimpeded by any right to purchase free 
dom from contact with the children of poorer parents, in removing 
every possible burden from parents because of the formidable birth 
rate problem (the fact that so many middle-class families have only 
children is not unrelated to the cost of education), will not be long 
content. There used to be a system at boarding-schools undef 
which some boys who could afford it received “extras ”: those who 
could not were not properly fed. So long as anyone can pay for 
extras anywhere, thereby securing something important from which 
poorer parents are excluded, there will be dissatisfaction ; to some 
minds boarding-fees are the last entrenchment of privilege. Changt 
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will go on. It looks sometimes as if prejudice is king: but principle 
will at length be heard. Violent liquidations are un-English ; let 
us ptoceed by co-operation and consent. And we can make a 
good start by the admission to independent boarding-schools of 
scholars from elementary schools—a change which the “ public 
schools,” with a quite genuine altruism, welcome and desire. 


LIFE AS IT IS 


By EVELYN SIMPSON 


HOPE that some day someone will write a plain, unvarnished 

account of what it means to be a Professional Woman in the 
y9go’s. I don’t mean the glamorous “ executive” of the women’s 
papers, who sits behind a mirror-topped desk, and has long-distance 
calls to New York, and whose background includes Old Nannies, 
Faithful Housekeepers, and Adoring Secretaries. I don’t even mean 
successful doctors or M.P.s, but someone rather like myself, with an 
expensive training and a few modest desires, the chief of which 
is to be able to do an unspectacular but important job reasonably 
well, and to remain human—and humane, as I hope I am—while 
doing it. 

On the face of things, nothing could be easier, so far as I am 
concerned. I am married to a man in the same line of brains as 
myself; I have a nice little flat, with every mod. con.; I have 
an interesting job, and a lot of simple pleasures. I am still quite 
young, and sufficiently energetic. But behind this pleasant-seeming 
facade lie pits, caverns, muddles. For example, our particular pro- 
fession is one in which, beyond a certain very early limit, promotion 
(indeed, any kind of movement) depends quite literally on dead 
men tumbling out of their shoes ; so my husband and I are still in 
posts five hundred miles apart, and most of our income goes on 
travelling expenses and landladies’ bills. Despite this we pay income- 
tax as if we were living under one roof, and we can claim not one 
single rebate: a doctor can have a surgery, a clergyman a study, a 
commercial traveller a car, and an office to write up his orders, but 
we may not have a room to work in, or an allowance for train- 
fares, which seem higher every year. Although our expenses are 
precisely the same as those of two single people, we are, of course, 
taxed as a married couple. (One amiable clerk, attempting to turn 
aside my wrath, offered to show me how to work out how much my 
husband earned in a year, when I pretended not to know.) Added to 
all this, our profession is the only one in which there has been 
no salary-increase of any kind to meet wartime conditions, so that 
while every book, every pencil, every sheet of paper we buy has 
soared in price, our salary cheques have dwindled almost to nothing 
by the time they reach us, stripped of income-tax, superannuation, 
and health and unemployment insurance. 

But all this pales to nothingness beside the question of Domestic 
Help. This needs the pen of a Balzac to do it justice As I said, 
I have a little flat. It has one bedroom, one sitting-room, one kitchen 
and the usual offices. All I ask is a woman who will keep it reason- 
ably clean and tidy. She can come when she likes, and work un- 
hindered and uncriticised. She can have complete control of the 
polishes, the rags and the vacuum-cleaner. She can come one day 
a week, and call herself “respectable woman seeking cleaning,” or 
five bits of five days a week, and be a housekeeper or companion, or 
what she likes, so long as she will leave me free to get on with my 
own job, make my own clothes, work out my fuel target, make the 
most of my rations, run my Savings Group and my Red Cross Fund, 
take my first-aid classes.. She can be old or young, matron or 
spinster, maimed or halt, though perhaps not blind. 

This is what has happened since I got married, six years ago. 
For the first four years I had a‘gem. Her cleaning was sketchy, her 
washing-up perfunctory, but she was generous and punctual, and 
anxious to help me, and I was glad to help her when I could. We 
got along beautifully, and I wept when she “ retired” on the old age 
pension. There followed a long interregnum, punctuated by appeals 
to the Labour Exchange (open amusement on the part of the girls 
behind the counter), and advertisements in the local paper. Then 
I got hold of Mrs. Clapp, who swept through the flat like Attila, 
destroying all before her, while’ she took my breath away with tales 
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of her married life. She went back to Lambeth when we had our 
big air-raid, and I was left to cope with the most important part 
of the year’s work in the intervals of sweeping up plaster and looking 
out for the men who were mending the windows. (This last was 
almost a full-time job.) 


After a while appeared Mrs. Debb, a super-woman. She had 

moved in the houses of the great, and was married to a gentleman’s 
gentleman, and had a daughter Haudrey, who used to come home 
for days off and demand her mother’s uninterrupted presence. When 
Mrs. Debb came to see me, she made a tour of the flat, sniffing as 
she went. “Dear me, the bath does need painting doesn’t it. 
Have you got a coal fire, then . . Stair-carpet’s-getting a bit thin § 
I shall have to mind I don’t catch my heel in that. . , . Oh, well, I 
suppose it will look all right when I’ve given it a good clean out.” 
At the end of her visit, 1 just stopped myself from apologising for 
my humble mode of life. (“When I think of Lord X’s ’all with the 
’eds round it, that had a man with a ladder twice a year to clean 
them,” sighed Mrs. Debb). I made a false start by leaving my 
dirty breakfast-cup and plate on the sink when I went out on her 
first morning ; when I came back, I found a note which read, 
“T am not use to washing-up, perhaps you had better get someone 
else mrs. Debb.” But I managed to soothe her ruffled dignity, and 
for the next three months I lived in a kind of earthly paradise, 
though abways conscious of my inferiority to the nobility and gentry 
of the county, and meekly doing all the rough jobs, like scraping 
the grease off the cooker and chopping the firewood, myself. At 
the end of this blessed time Mrs. Debb was lured away from me 
by vast sums offered her to cook for an American officers’ mess, and 
I began once more the sieg: of the Labour Exchange and 
of everyone I knew who could have any possible contact with any 
possible help. . 


At last the woman who keeps the sweetshop at the corner told 
me of someone who might oblige until I could get someone regular, 
and Mrs. Rinso turned up. Our interview consisted of her telling 
me how efficient she was, and how Mrs. K. had said, “ Mrs. 
Rinso, what I should do without you I don’t know, and I’m afraid 
you find Dorothy very slow and not very thorough, but you must 
excuse her, she hasn’t been trained like you.” ‘Mrs. Rinso didn’t 
really have to go out, but she was lonely in this new part of the 
town, and Mr. Rinso said she’d better get something to take her 
out of herself. What a nice little flat, she said, and how easy to 
keep nice ; three hours a week would do it easy, and she’d start 
next week, cheerio. When next week came, I hardly recognised 
her. Her bonhomie had .completely gone, and she glowered at 
me when she demanded a black-lead brush. As I bent down to get 
it from the cupboard, she said; “ My word, you are packed in here, 
aren’t you? Well, it may do for some, but it wouldn’t do for me.” 
Later, when I asked her to sweep the kitchen floor, I thought she’d 
knife me with the potato-peeler. Her rage overflowed when we 
had a tip-and-run raid that deposited a bomb outside the back 
garden, and she departed to be seen no more. I am once more 
“without anybody.” 


Now, I am not an isolated case. The P.’s have had no help for 
eighteen months ; Miss K. found a treasure, who came twice, and 
stole her watch and three pairs of stockings ; the G.’s gave up the 
struggle and went to live in the country at an hotel; F., who tried 
to combine a baby and a career, her husband being in the Army, 
could get neither nurse nor maid, and had to give up the career 
and go to live with a married sister at the other end of the country. 
Z.’s angel in the house arrived one morning to find her em- 
ployer in bed, having pitched down two flights of steps in the ° 
blackout ; whereupon she took off her apron and put on her hat, and 
disappeared for ever. In fact, now I come to think it over, I don’t 
know a single “ professional woman” who has any domestic help 
of any kind. Nor is there any prospect of their ever getting any. 
The grandiose schemes set forth from time to time are to their 
jaundiced eyes the veriest pie in the sky. They will just havé to 
resign themselves to doing double jobs, and sink into early and 
unnoticed graves. Even Virginia Woolf’s three hundred a year and a 
room of one’s own is now apparently of no avail to buy independence 
and unruffled calm. 
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MARGINAL COMMENT 


By HAROLD NICOLSON 


T is said that the modern generation has no sense of wonder. 
In 1843, for instance, the Vicar’s little boy at Market Harborough 
would have thought of the ocean as some silver cloth patterned 
with golden crowns, and of the Lord Mayor of London as some- 
thing super-human ; as a large turtle, in fact, dressed entirely in 
fur. The same little boy in 1943 would be subject to no such 
visions; at the local Odeon or Regal he would have seen the 
north seas curling in dark rage, or the south seas shimmering with 
flying fish and dolphins ; and on Sunday evenings, sitting by the 
vicarage fire, he would have heard the Lord Mayor proclaiming the 
Week’s Good Cause, It is inevitable, I suppose, that the imagina- 
tion of the young must today be much diluted; they have seen 
the fingers of Papuan fishermen drying their nets under the palm- 
trees ; they have watched the sappers in the Libyan desert auscultat- 
ing for land-mines with the gestures of a housemaid working the 
electrolux ; for them nothing is so remote as to be unfamiliar, 
nothing so unusual as to be unexpected, nothing so impossible as to 
be improbable ; there exists for them no lovely barrier between the 
known and the unknown. The war itself invades their privacy ; 
what did the Vicar’s little boy know of Liao-Yang, or Magersfontein 
or even of Gheluvelt? Today his bed will make a little leap on 
the linoleum, and next morning he will find the cucumber-frame 
a shatter of broken glass. We have become accustomed during this 
war to the intrusion of the extraordinary upon the ordinary, and we 
read without surprise of the destruction of rooms or buildings of 
which from childhood we have known the very feel and smell. It 
was not always like that. Even in the last war we were startled 
when the flame of battle came to scorch areas within our own 
orbit of familiarity. It was so different from the Modder River ; 


so different from Omdurman. 
* * o * 

I remember in the early days of the last war travelling up from 
Sevenoaks with a man in a brown suit. He sat down heavily, 
adjusted the pink rose in his buttonhole, rose again to put his 
grey hat in the rack above him, and opened his newspaper. A few 
seconds later he gave a loud snort of anger and surprise. “But 
it’s incredible,” he exclaimed, “I cannot believe it”; I glanced 
across at him in patient, and I hope polite, enquiry. “Did you see 
that?” he asked, in outraged astonishment. “The Germans have 
occupied Namur. Why only last Easter my wife and I were 
bicycling in Belgium and we went to Namur. I cannot believe it.” 
He pushed the paper angrily into the cushion behind him. “In- 
credible,” he murmured again with flushed cheeks. The train 
entered the tunnel, and he sat there with a perplexed and insulted 
expression on his face. “You see,” he began again, “I remember 
it as if it were yesterday. There were cliffs and a river, and a 
little inn by the water-side, with a striped awning, and shrubs in 
green wooden boxes. Why, there may be Uhlans sitting in the very 
seat . . . at the very table, where we had our coffee ; I cannot believe 
it. It seems incredible to me.” Until that morning war had meant 
to him something purely transoceanic ; suddenly it had become con- 
tinental ; he was still panting slightly when the train reached London 
Bridge. Within a few hours the Uhlans swept onwards to other 
areas of familiarity; Louvain and Brussels, and then Ostend. I 
never saw my friend with the pink buttonhole again ; I suppose that 
he joined Kitchener’s army ; he may well have been killed upon the 
. Somme. But his indignation that morning has often recurred to 
me. I pass the ruins of the Temple Church, I pass the ruins of 
Crown Office Row, and I murmur to myself, “It is incredible, I 
do not believe it,” even as the man in the brown suit murmured 
twenty-nine years ago. 

. * * 

We have by now come to accept this mingling of the extra- 
ordinary with the familiar. When I see photographs of Hitler 
grinning his moron grin within the Madeleine, or gazing dramatically 
from the terrace of the Trocadéro upon the vast legs of the Eiffel 
Tower, I am filled with acute distaste, but not with astonishment. 
I have come to take it for granted that Italian carabinieri should 


guard the entrance to the Acropolis, nor am I really startled whe 
I see photographs of German sentries in the Place Vendéme. Wy 
have become inured to these insults to the dignity of Europe. Yxy 
suddenly something happens which shakes one out of this moog 
of patient acceptance, some combination occurs between the familig 
and the extraordinary which sets one panting with indignation eve, 
as my man in the brown suit panted on that August morning 
in 1914. Such a moment came to me when I heard that th 
Germans had occupied the Vieux-Port at Marseilles, and drive 
the inhabitants from their homes. The voice of Monsieur Pay 
Creysell, a propagandist of the Croix de Feu, came over the wire 
less from Radio-Paris. He sought to justify the German action 
“Even,” he said, “if the German military authorities had not ep. 
forced this evacuation, for reasons which it is not our business tp 
examine, the French Government would have ordered the ciyjj 
population to leave the neighbourhood of the harbour. This are 
of Marseilles is so densely populated that in the event of attack 
from the air many thousands of civilians would have lost thei 
lives.” I can understand that the Germans may wish to construc 
in the Vieux-Port a concrete kennel for their submarines. I cay 
understand that they may think it necessary to remove the civilian 
population from the proximity of this intended nest. But to hea 
a French citizen seeking to justify this action, and the brutality by 
which it was accompanied, makes my gorge rise with nausea. 
* * . * 

“This area of Marseilles . . ..” says Monsieur Paul Creysell, as 
if he were speaking of the Bassin d’Arenc, or the Bassin de kh 
Joliette, where the great liners moor. The Vieux-Port is something 
more than seventy acres of harbour-water enclosed by quays and 
enlivened by the spars of little ships. It is something more than 
the sunniest spot in Europe, with the women at the windows singing 
each to each. Does Monsieur Creysell realise the blasphemy that 
he utters when he refers to those historic acres as “ cette région de 
la ville”? The Vieux-Port was a haven of merchandise and com- 
merce in the days when London and Paris were unknown. It is 
older than three thousand years. It was to this harbour that the 
Phocaeans came after the Persian conquest of Ionia. They cast an 
iron bar into the sea, and vowed that they would not return to 
Asia until that bar floated on the waves. They did not retum 
They made of the Vieux-Port an outpost of Greek civilisation among 
the western barbarians. They built temples, treasure-houses and 
gymnasiums. They established minor colonies at Nicaea and Aniti- 
potis, at Nice and Antibes. The famous street which leads to the 
Vieux-Port from the heart of Marseilles is still called by its old 
Greek name. Surely Monsieur Creysell has heard of the Canne- 
biére, and respects the antiquity which that name enshrines? The 
old Phocaean colony, the area of the Vieux-Port, survived even its 
destruction by Julius Caesar, who was enraged because the Mar- 
seillais took the side of Pompey. It remained a ‘centre of Greek 
culture when the rest of Gallia Narbonensis was plunged in bar- 
barism. It was to Marseilles thereafter that the young Agricola, 
father-in-law of Tacitus, came to learn the Greek language. He did 
not go to Athens, he went to the schools and the gymnasium of the 
Vieux-Port, still known in Roman days by the lovely name of 
Alycidon. And now, in the hour of shame, Monsieur Creysell of 
Radio-Paris, and the Croix de Feu, speaks lightly of Alycidon 3 
“ cette région de la ville.” 

. * * . . 

At such moments, when the noble past is mired by the ignoble 
present, the imagination is stirred to angered astonishment. The 
Germans, I am glad to say, did not find it easy to evacuate Alycidon. 
They were obliged to bring up artillery before the men would move. 
The women, screaming loudly, were dragged from their houses by 
the Gestapo ; dragged one by one from the water-front_and along 
the Cannebiére. “ Massili,” if I may misquote the oldest of Roman 
poets, “ portabant juvenes de litore tanas.” Did no word of Ennius 
prophecy echo im the ears of Monsieur Creysell? Such ears are 
blind. 
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THE THEATRE 


«A Month in the Country.’’ At the St. James’s. 


Wuat a civilised play! And to think that it is a play that ordinarily 
no theatrical management would touch, while even in war-time, with 
a public keyed ‘up to finer issues, it was necessary for C.E.M.A, to 
help to get it produced! The production is good, and I do not 
agree with those who think it too stylised. After all, Turgenev’s 
period, the middle of the last century, was one of luxury and goed 
manners, and the fine setting and dresses demand a certain elegance. 
It was a mistake, however, to introduce music at the end of the 
first act as an accompaniment to Natalia’s dramatic realisation that, 
for the first time in her life, she was in love. This was like under- 
lining in red ink the tenderest passage in a love-letter. But one 
must not be surprised at such lapses of taste, and when one 
considers what vulgar and trashy stuff actors are commonly engaged 
upon in the West End theatres, it is surprising that they can rise 
at all to the level of such a true and fine piece of work as Turgenev’s 
comedy. I liked Valerie Taylor’s Natalia; it was a delicate and 
moving performance that never flagged, and if more might possibly 
have been made of certain poignant moments, she remained on the 
right side of under- rather than over-emphasis. Michael] Redgrave’s 
Rakitin was admirably poised, and Tom Gill gave a most convincing 
and attractive performance as the young tutor. The minor parts 
were well cast, but Jacqueline Clarke (Katia) must learn to laugh 
effectively. A very sympathetic performance was Isolde Denham’s 
Vera, while it goes almost without saying that Ronald Squire did 
all that was necessary with the Doctor. It was satisfactory to find 
the theatre full from stalls to gallery with a warmly appreciative 
audience for a play that is as superior to those of most popular 
dramatists as Tolstoy’s novels are to those of contemporary best- 


sellers. JAMES REDFERN. 
THE CINEMA 
“ Pittsburgh.’’ At the New Gallery.——‘‘ Tomorrow We Live.” 
At the Regal. 


Pittsburgh, the story of two aggressively masculine friends who fight 
their way up from poverty to power, quarre] first over a woman 
and secondly over commercial ethics and then, after the wayward 
partner has floundered for a salutary period on his financial beam- 
ends, become reconciled and rich again, is the kind of Hollywood 
bed-time story which has been soothing the consciences of tired 
business-men for longer than the suffering critic cares to remember. 
Yet Pittsburgh is so well made by director Lewis Séller, and so 
colourfully acted by John Wayne, Randolph Scott and Marlene 
Dietrich, that there are sequences when one feels that the film should 
be accorded the respect due to genuine American mythology. The 


Great American Myth—the legend that wealth and happiness are’ 


the rewards of the tough opportunist and that he will continue to 
be blessed by them so long as he remains kind to his less fortunate 
fellows—must these days be slightly distorted to permit Marlene 
Dietrich to remind the industrialist of the importance of fulfilling 
the war production quota and also to permit her to appear from 
the draughtsman’s office with her plan for the workers’ new recreation 
centre under the arm of her overalls. But these prim topicalities 
have been preceded by a lively sweep of pre-war reminiscence: 
managing-director Randolph Scott has made an exhortatory speech 
to his assembled workers and, with a final “ Let’s get back to work, 
men,” has retired to his office for a drink and a day-dream ; we 
have been in a Pittsburgh prize-ring and down a Pittsburgh coal- 
mine; we have followed “Pittsburgh” Markham (John Wayne) 
from the time when it needed all his business acumen to get a suit 
of clothes to the days when he owned the coal-mine.where he 
once worked, married the stcel tycoon’s daughter, and came -to 
gtief because he failed to play fair by the men; we have seen that 
Union bosses can coo like doves and snarl like tigers, remaining 
immaculate in either role ; we have been lectured agreeably enough 
on the medicinal value of chemicals derived from coal, and we 
have watched a violent rough-and-tumble at the pit-bottom followed 
by a fight on a moving but unfenced cage, which comes straight out 
of Hitchcock’s last film. Pittsburgh does not probe into the emotions 
of its characters, it moves fast and the dialogue is easy and down- 
to-earth. All these characteristics are most appropriate to a picture 
of certain aspects of American life, and if we could wish to see 
more of Pittsburgh and less of “ Pittsburgh” Markham we are 
always conscious that John Wavne, grinning in cynical arrogance 
or screwing up his face in bew!Idered doubt, is an actor who can 
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still make Americans look like pioneers who will in the long run 
manage to puzzle out their problems for themselves. 


Part of the charm of such extroverted dramas as Pittsburgh is 
that the sincerity tucked away somewhere is not self-conscious. 
Tomorrow We Live sets out to pay tribute to a cause and finds 
this something of a handicap to its story-telling. The attitude of 
awed respect for the French underground movement tends to freeze 
the flesh and blood of the-narrative. It is very much to the credit 
of an able cast that the final result ranks above the depressing 
average of films of Occupied Europe; there is the feeling of anti- 
Nazi organisation, and enemy behaviour is made in some degree 
comprehensible instead of insanely sadistic. John Clements as a 
French saboteur trying to reach England with valuable information, 
and Yvonne Arnaud as a helpful baker’s wife, act well, and Greta 
Gynt as the Mayor’s daughter and a leading exponent of the spirit 
of resistance has Hollywood polish and a warm personality. One 
is also reminded that no film in which the Marseillaise is sung 
with fervour can completely fail. EpGar ANSTEY. 


ART 


Victor Pasmore. At the Redfern Gallery. 


“To a true artist, and to the living imagination, the cliché is the 
deadly enemy. Cézanne had a bitter fight against it. He hammered 
it to pieces a thousand times. And still it reappeared. . . . In other 
pictures he seems to be saying: Landscape is not like this and 
not like this and not . . ., &c.—and every not is a little blank 
space in the canvas, defied by the remains of an assertion . . . 
The last water-colour landscapes are just abstractions from the 
cliché. They are blanks with a iew pearly-coloured sort of edges. 
The blank is vacuum, which was Cézanne’s last word against the 
cliché.” These remarks are from the too-little-known Introduction 
to Painting, by D. H. Lawrence. Victor Pasmore is not content to 
re-assort the clichés of modern art, so, except as far as he is made 
one by critics, he is not a smart painter. And he is not content 
to explore planes and relationships and surfaces entirely for their, 
own sakes, so he is not an “experimental” painter. And to people 
who ask that paintings shall underline their old experiences or 
stimulate them to exciting new ones, as most people do, he is a 
boring painter.. Because he is a lover, which nowadays is an 
anachronism—though it is just possible that it is becoming less 
one. He insists on liking his subjects and painting them as if he 
liked them. In: his Flower Barrow; his Nudes, his portrait of 
Wilham Stammers, there is love poetry of an English lyrical k'nd, 
or rather there is its equivalent in painting. There are unresolved 
areas, unagreeable passages, dim statements ; there are even whole 
pictures that don’t come off. But these are emptinesses—refusal to 
state clichés—and not the result of smoothing things over. 


One doubt remains: about the standing-aside from some of the - 
chief concerns of present-day painting. A painter cannot today treat 
Picasso, Rouault, Segonzac as if they led up so many blind alleys. 
For him at the moment they may, but he cannot finally reject them 
until he has first accepted them as his concern ; unless he is going 
to escape into privacy. There may be ways round, but the way 
through Manet and Degas is too remote. A new, incomplete 
landscape called On the Medway shows again that Pasmore is 
conscious of all this, as his pictures of ten years ago showed it 
(pictures like Sea-shore, 1933). Meanwhile, he is producing work 
that is more enriching to himself and to English art than any over- 
fashionable satires on landscapes or rag-bag memories of other 
paintings, places and things. JouHN PIPER. 


MOON OVER THE CHANNEL 


Our pinpoint on the coast of France 

Showed through the breaking cloud ; a lance 
Of moonlight struck the: sleeping town 
And shivered into silver light 

Which danced like stars upon the grey 
Gilt-burnished sea and turned the night 
To a pale undertone of day. 

White puffs of cloud hung low upon 

The wave-crests and their whiteness shone 
Like gleaming stepping-stones until 

They vanished quite, and looking down 

We saw the shape of Portland Bill. 


Owen CHAVE. 
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LETTERS TO 


SCHOOLS AND THE FUTURE 


Sir,—The Headmaster of Parmiter’s School, in supporting the non- 
collaborationist policy of the L.C.C., does not use the language of exagger- 
ation when he speaks of “a great social cleavage.” Mr. Herbert Worsley 
appears to think otherwise. The employees of banks, insurance houses, 
and large commercial companies, he tells us, do not discuss among them- 
selves their educational origins. This bonhomie deludes him into supposing 
that all is well. It even provokes him into an ill-tempered attack on one 
who thinks otherwise. it is astonishing, however, that Mr. Worsley is 
unaware that this great social cleavage is no new discovery of headmastefs 
in general, much less of Mr. McArthur in particular: it is obvious and 
admitted by most—probably by all—serious observers. How could it 
be otherwise? The gross inequalities of income, by means of which the 
public schools have hitherto been largely maintained, are social facts that 
cannot be disposed of by petulant abuse of those who are gravely con- 
cerned by their effects on education. 

The interaction between a social order and an educational system is too 
subtle to determine precisely their mutual influence. But it can be argued 
that the penalty tha: threatens all privilege is isolation; this is true of 
religious communities founded on the idea of a chosen people as well as 
being true of the public schools. Privilege hardens into precedent, and 
this in its rurn breeds patronage on the one hand, sycophancy on the 
other, and misunderstanding on both. The sub-committee of the L.C.C, 
which recently considered the Fleming Report, might well have refrained 
from using the term “ anti-social,” which can only inflame a controversy 
already dangerously ulcerated. But their findngs are justified. They are 
aware of the social cleavage and think that it cannot be closed by sending 
a few ex-elementary school children into the public schools. Even a 


periodic exchange of substantial numbers of pupils between the two 
types of school (a sacrificial gesture on the part of privilege which is not 
likely to be made) would hardly solve the problem. 

Meanwhile, if local education authorities resolve to avoid inflammiatory 
epithets when discussing this problem, might not influential papers like 
The Times refrain from ill-timed attempts to propagate the myth of public 
school superiority in the matter of personal integrity and public service? 


And might not the headmasters and ex-headmasters of public schools— 
even when the latter have become bishops and deans—talk less about the 
sacrifices that the public schools are willing to make (in order, by the way, 
to survive), and much more about the advantages they would enjoy if they 
could secure for their schools some of the splendid material which is at 
present in the secondary schools?—Yours faithfully, 

J. C. Dent, Headmaster. 


Westminster City School, at the Judd School, Tonbridge. 


Sir,—You have no room to allow me to argue with Mr. R. Williams, of 
Towyn, who regards it as wrong for Public Schools “to have their own 
Conference” (like the T.U.C., or the N.U.T., or indeed any organised 
body), their own Year Book (like the clergy, the doctors, the licensed 
victuallers, &c.), their own examinations (like the Army, Navy, Air Force, 
Law Society, Chartered Accountants, and so on) ; and will probably con- 
tinue to wrench these entirely obvious facts into grievances. But when his 
statements are plainly false, it seems imporfant to explain this to readers 
who might else believe his inventions. 

I have been employed during thirty years at three such schools, and in 
none of them has Mr. Williams’ assertion that local tradesmen’s sons are 
excluded ever been the fact. In this school there have been during this 
past year the sons of a local chemist, confectioner, undertaker, butcher, 
cycle agent, draper, builder, and haberdasher; and exactly the same 
situation existed at the other two schools in which I have worked. All 
perfectly normal but why deny the fact? Mr. Williams says that such 
schools “ only play games against other Public Schools.” Totally untrue. 
For example, at this school there have been in the fixture list for Septem- 
ber, 1942, to March, 1943, twenty-three encounters in various sports 
against outside teams. Of these, eleven have been against other Public 
Schools ; and in the chronicles of the other two schools (true, “ their 
own papers”!) I read of the same proportion. It is not very easy for 
a school to find opponents of equal age and size and skill except in other 
schools, but they do find a good many, as you see. I fear that neither of 
the statements made in correction of Mr. Williams is vastly interesting or 
important ; but, because they represent facts, they would be a better basis 
on which he and other haters of Public Schools, should found their argu- 
ments than the assertions made by him, which happen to be untrue. 

I should have liked to follow up the remarks of your other correspondent, 
Mr. McArthur, who says very strange things of the Fleming Committee’s 
“intentions.” No doubt he has given evidence before it, as I have. My 


- Yours faithfully, 


1943 


THE EDITOR 


feeling was that it was impartially trying to ascertain facts, even listen; 

patiently to people like Mr. McArthur and myself. But if he has not m 
the Committee, has he any right to proclaim what the intentions are of, 
Committee that has not yet published its findings, and certainly Containe 
among its members, very rightly, several known critics of the Pub} 
Schools? I cannot give my name and address, because it might well bk 
regarded as advertising the particular school from which I write; by 
the Editor will not publish this letter unless he is satisfied that it) 
authentic and is in fact written from one of the great Boarding School 
A MEMBER OF THE H.MC 


S1rR,—All headmasters must appreciate Mr. McArthur’s tribute to & 
record not only of the L.C.C. but of other Education Authorities » 
the developing of Secondary Schools—but if we are honest we my 
acknowledge our indebtedness to the Public Schools in Providing 
standards of accommodation, equipment, staffing, work and games—» 
say nothing of that indefinable esprit de corps which every school hop, 
to develop. Is it necessary to scrap all that is good in the Public Schoo 
in the vain pursuit of a classless society, which not ro per cent. of o 
people want? Would it not be wiser to take these schools into t 
State Scheme—allowing them to retain their independence of Log 
Education Authorities, but dealing directly with the Board, as they x 
definitely not “local” schools—and then proceeding to democratise then 
by the award of State and L.E.A. Scholarships, as the Universities ¢ 
Oxford and Cambridge have been democratised in the past 25 years? 

Mr. Williams emphasises the exclusiveness of the Public School. Fy 
40 years we have had games fixtures with Eastbourne College, and sing 
the last war there has been a steadily widening contact between the staf 
and boys of the two schools. The College has not only met us on tk 
sports field and in the swimming bath, but it has allowed us the 
of its chapel on Commemoration Days, its hall on Speech Days, ai 
in 1939-40, when we were crowded with evacuated L.C.C. children, jx 
classrooms. And all this without the least odour -of patronage! | 
know other Public Schools, and there is less snobbishness and «& 
clusiveness about them than there is in the average Secondary Scho 
But, in any case, it is not the school which is to blame, nor the by, 
but always the parent, who feels he is not getting his money’s wor 
unless he can get something which is denied to others less fortunate a 
the possession of this world’s goods.—Yours faithfully, 


Eastbourne Grammar School. C. J. BLACKBURK. 
. : 


“THE OLD DAYS” 


Sir,—As one with a perverse taste for statistics I read Mr. H. ] 
Massingham’s jeremiad, “The Old Days,” with great interest, in pa 
ticular the phrase “. . . those 3,700,000 good English land workers wh 
left the land between ’51 and ’91.” Unfortunately the statistics I har 
by me only go back to 1871, but these figures are enough to enabk 


“me to formulate an interesting problem. The figures for persons employe 


in farming, farmers, their relatives, and hired help were in 1871 °1,223,07 
and in 1891 1,089,719. Thus we get over a twenty-year period a los 
of 133,308 land workers. If we accept Mr. Massingham’s figure we hat 
a loss in the preceding period of twenty years of 3,566,692 persom 
If that were so we would have an annual loss from ’51 to ’71 of 178,300, 
that is to say that the annual loss of the first twenty-year period would 
be greater than the total loss in the second twenty-year period. 


These figures might possibly be acceptable if the first period were om 
of’ acute depression and the second one of relative prosperity. Th 
reverse is the case, the period 1851 to 1871 was one of relatively high 
prices, sufficient to cause a steady expansion in arable acreage whic 
reached a peak in 1872 and then rapidly declined. Prices declined 
rapidly after 1877 towards the trough point in 1894. The problem the 
is this: an industry in a period of relative prosperity lost three-quarten 
of its personnel, and in the succeeding period of equal length whid 
included an acute depression lost only one-tenth of its personnel: why 
Perhaps Mr. Massingham will offer some explanation that will show 
that his facts are not as suspicious as they would appear to be. 

“... mo sheep . . . no muck” says Mr. Massingham. Comparing 
1871-75 with 1931-35 we have sheep 28.7 millions against 25.2 million 
(no sheep seems an exaggeration), cattle 5.8 millions against 7.7 millions 
pigs 2.4 millions against 3.4 millions. Although stock breeders havt 
made big changes in cattle they still make muck, and as there are mot 
of them ... Looking at the above figures I see with a start of astonisi 
ment that 3,500,000 sheep appear to have left the industry. Can it 
that Mr. Massingham means . . .?—Your faithfully, 


Chapel Farm, Ecchinswell, Newbury, Berks. JOHN FAIRFIELD. 
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THE COST OF BEVERIDGE 


Sir,—Will you permit me as a temporary turner working in industry, who 
also happens to be am economist and a clergyman, to comment upon 
Angus Watson’s letter? All of us not in purely repetitive jobs know that 
our day’s production varies very much according to the state of our 
minds, This has been recognised by the existence of “ Music While You 
Work,” patriotic propaganda, and a whole array of financial and non- 
financial incentives. Some factories, having established expensive depart- 
ments for scientific personnel management, have found that these depart- 
ments more than pay their way by the increased co-operation that they 
win from the workers. That this should be so is obvious when one 
considers that men and women, being children of God, are the decisive 
elements in production, and when one realises that wages are only one 
of a number of cost accounts and that increased production reduces over- 
heads. It is thus nonsense to speak of “the cost of Beveridge” as an 
absolute increment on the costs of production: it might quite easily 
reduce them. 

Without going into all the factors: affecting our peace of mind as 
workers, we know that social security plays a big part. If society throws 
one over when one is ill, deprives one of one’s wages and substitutes 
inadequate benefits, one is hardly likely to work when well with desperate 
enthusiasm and social consciousness. It is different if one is a salaried 
worker with regular money. All this, 6f course, affects the birth-rate. 
There is, for example, a girl on a capstan lathe near to me. She cannot 
have another baby because she cannot afford, with only her husband’s 
Army pay and allowance, to stop work for the necessary period. She 
had a miscarriage last spring through carrying on too long. 

If our business mer are intent upon reducing the cost of production, 
let them consent to continued and extended Government rationalisation 
and control of industry. As an index of what may be achieved, take the 
dripping industry. During the war this industry has, under Government 
control, concentrated its production into the hands of some ‘sixty, instead 
of the normal 120, firms, and producing the same tonnage as the 120, 
has effected such a saving in costs that the firms producing are making 
a surplus profit of £5,000 per month for distribution among the firms 
not producing. The adoption of the Beveridge proposals, together with 
such an economic system as would make them possible, would go far 
to enlist the hearts as well as the bodies and brains of us workers in the 
service of industry, thus decreasing the unit wages charge on production, 
and giving us such a pride and joy in our work as would be worthy of 
men and women made in the image of God the Creator and Redeemer.— 
Yours sincerely, Derrick L. WILLIAMS. 

43 Temple Sheen Road, London, S.W. 14. 









Sir,—Is it not high time that some of the direct economic fallacies 
revealed in the flood of “Beveridge Report” correspondence were 
exposed? None of these is more misleading than the assumption, 
seemingly taken quite for granted, that “ the ultimate effect ” of a redistri- 
bution of the national income “must simply be that some citizens may 
obtain more, while others obtain less.” I quote from a letter in your 
issue of February. 5th. On the contrary, it has: been shown that, unless 
a violent change of quite improbable magnitude takes place in the 
propensity to consume, a redistribution of the national income from 
richer to poorer must raise the level of effective demand for the popula- 
tion as a whole. This stimulates the production of both consumers’ and 
producers’ goods with the result that employment and the national income 
itself increase. 

Therefore one of the most important general effects of the Beveridge 
scheme on the system as a whole will be, not to share out income in a 
different way leaving all else the same, but indeed to redistribute, and in 
80 doing actually to increase the size of the dividend available for that 
process. To speak of the “Cost of Beveridge” and ignore this is to 
ignore one of the central factors in the situation.—Yours, &c., 

7 Mount Pleasant, Cambridge. A. W. SouTHALL. 


Sir,—Mr. Hamilton Fyfe’s interpretation of the history of the decade 


1920-30 is so controversial that I will not attempt to reply to it. Those 
who care to do so may refer to the relevant records of the period, and 
form their own conclusions. He, however, concedes the only point that 
is important when he says, “ This was bad for our exports . . . foreign 
buyers ceased buying . . this led to increased unemployment.” That 
is the whole point on the facts as I stated them. Our unemployment and 
health services were insolvent and Viscount Runciman stated (I think 
mistakenly) that our Post Office savings were in jeopardy. Viscount 
Snowden, the then Chancellor of the Exchequer, and an able adminis- 
trator, adopted radical economies in national expenditure, and the gold 
standard was finally abandonéd. Mr. Fyfe has evidently forgotten that 
we had previously returned to ‘it in 1925. 

increase in the cost of living is easily demonstrated, Today the 
approximate value of the gold £ is 40s., or double the value of the 
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paper £. The purchasing value of the £ is, therefore, half, as compared 
with gold, but abroad the depreciation is even greater, being about 75. 
on a gold basis. If “ Judex” is right in the average expenditure on drink, 
tobacco and betting, the results are appalling, for they ultimately affect 
the purchasing-power of the citizen in other directions.—Yours sincerely, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, 2. AnGcus WATSON. 


MR. ANGUS WATSON’S LETTER 


Smr,—Mr. Angus Watson’s letter represents the view of many disinterested, 
but hesitant, business men. Nevertheless is it entirely free from that 
spirit of defeatism which was so prevalent in this country before the war, 
not only in political, but also in industrial and commercial, circles? 
It is a spirit which, instead of saying, “Ought this to be done? Then 
we will do it,” always asks first, “ What will it cost?” when confronted 
with any new enterprise. This is not the spirit which wins wars or 
builds up great commonwealths. It is a negative, not a creative, spirit, 
and that is why I call it “ defeatism.” 


Wherever Colonials have gathered together during the last twenty-five 
years, they have asked themselves, “What is wrong with England? ” 
and always they have agreed that it is this lack of imagination, enter- 
prise and courage—those qualities which, in the past, made England 
a Great Power, created the British Empire, and now it is to be hoped 
are in process of transforming that Empire into a true Commonwealth 
of Nations, The object of the Beveridge Report is to obtain a necessary 
minimum of social security as a basis from which new enterprises can 
start. It is a fact that, in the past, the majority of great names in British 
history in- every sphere have come from the middle classes where that 
security existed. From people crushed by poverty and insecurity, no 
creative enterprise can be expected, and equally little from those lapped 
in excessive wealth. It is therefore alarming to find that the spirit of 
defeatism—that spirit of “ We can’t afford this or that, however good it 
may be ”—is still vocal in this country. DOMINIONER. 

Savile Club, 69 Brook Street, W. 1. 


TEACHING CHRISTIANITY 


Smr,—Your article on the above subject in the issue of February 12th 
raises One very interesting point. 

Mr. Reynolds says, “ Since the institution of the listening unit, useful- 
ness is judged by counting heads, and Itma wins.” One would like to 
know how much the B.B.C. ‘does, in fact, plan its programmes for the 
relaxation of its listeners, and how much it attempts to use its enormous 
power educationally. There is no doubt—though more time is nowadays 
devoted to good programmes than ever before—that Itma does win; 
but this may well be because the B.B.C. realises that, in spite of its 
power, it is powerless to compel anyone to listen to anything. It may 
also realise that, as a nation, we hate to feel that education is being 
forced upon us. 

Mr. Reynolds mentions the excellent talks by Professor John 
MacMurray, but I imagine their excellence was only appreciated by the 
comparatively small number of regular listeners who were interested in 
his subject.. They never reached the masses, let alone instructed them ; 
and yet I do not believe that it is necessarily an impossibility for the 
B.B.C. to educate as well as entertain. The general aversion to, and 
avoiding of, serious programmes is, I believe, in the main, due to ignor- 
ance. I have no doubt that if ten minutes of Itma was devoted to first- 
class music in a very short time vast numbers of people would, to their 
own surprise, find themselves preferring this part of the programme 
to the rest and, before long, many of them would be listening regularly 
to the best concerts. With religion it is not so easy, but I believe that 
the importance of the subject at this time justifies the greatest possible 
thought and expense, and I have little doubt that the B.B.C. could devise 
some series which would inveigle the masses into listening. A series 
in which a weekly talk by a Vamous or leading personality—not previously 
announced—might well catch on, as has the Brains Trust, and the: vast 
audience which last week listened to a field-marshal on “ Strategy,” 
Tommy Handley on “the Sunday Opening of Theatres,” or Gordon 
Richards on “War-time Racing,” might this week find itself listening 
to an Archbishop on “ Religion,” or a Cabinet Minister on “ Post-war 
Foreign Policy.” Almost without realising it, a mass of people, more 
intelligent than they themselves imagine, would find that serious and 
thought-provoking programmes can be as entertaining and, indeed, as 
relaxing, as Itma. When we realise the responsibility that will rest en 
the shoulders of the masses in the post-war years, I think we must all 
be in agreement that part of the B.B.C.’s policy should be to educate, 
and that it should find out as soon as possible the most efficacious method. 
Teaching experience convinces me that sugaring the pill is an effective, if 
not wholly ideal, method.—Yours truly, Dorian WILLIAMS. 

Hawtreys, at Llangedwyn Hall, Oswestry. 
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SOMETIME PROFESSORS 


S1r,—What is there in the title of Professor which seems in some quarters 
so precious and in others to border on the ridiculous? Touching on the 
latter, one remembers mountebank illusionists, hypnotists, and in certain 
cases, quacks in the market-place, who gave themselves this title and 
remained unchallenged. Quite recently, at a cattle fair, I listened to a not 
very erudite gentleman, complete with academicals, declaiming the virtues 
of a very doubtful cure for something or other, On a canvas awning 
above him his Professorship was stated in large and colourful capitals, 
and his specific was bought, presumably, on the strength of that distinction. 
These reflections were prompted by an editorial footnote to the letter 
headed “ Mr. Low’s Degrees ” in The Spectator of February 12th. In this 
footnote I read that in strict observance the title of Professor ends when 
the holder relinquishes the Chair to which it is attached. What seemed 
the clinching and most apposite statement in the footnote was this: that 
“the distinguished scholar who was the Regius Professor at Oxford for 
twenty-eight years down to 1936, is today simple Doctor Gilbert Murray.” 
This, it seems to me, puts Professorship in its due, proper, and dignified 
place. But The Spectator, still retaining its national trait of good humour, 
announces in the same issue—and on the very last page of that issue— 
that “ Professor Gilbert Murray speaks on ‘ Real Peace This Time,’ Central 
Hall, Westminster, Friday, February 26th, 7 p.m. Questions invited.” 
So here is a question, Does it matter very much if professors still profess 
and are content to share the title for what it is worth with itinerant 
vendors and entertainers? Let us welcome entertainment where we find it. 
Yours, &c., JoHN MULRoY. 


“ Beech Dale,” Beechwood Road, Illingworth, Halifax. 


Sir,—If it is true, as you state in your notes on “Mr. Low’s Degrees,” 
that the title of Professor lapses “with the relinquishment of the Chair 
to which it is attached,” it is presumably inaccurate to accord the title 
to Dr. Ernest Barker, as you do in the Contents Summary on the front 
page of your issue of February 12th. If the rule applies to Gilbert 
Murray it would seem to apply to Ernest Barker, who likewise relin- 
quished his Chair of Political Science at Cambridge some time ago. 
Incidentally, can someone tell us whether “Professor” Joad is or is not 
still correct?—Yours faithfully, ; STANLEY GODMAN. 

Gore Farm, Ashmore, Salisbury. 

[(1) The Spectator did not make the announcement regarding “ Professor 
Gilbert Murray ” ; it occurred in an advertisement, (2) It should, properly 
speaking, have been “ Dr. Barker.” (3) Dr. Joad does not appear as a 
Professor in books of reference.] 


BASIC ENGLISH 


Sir,—In your issue of February 12th “ Janus” does less than justice to 
Basic English. So intelligently and skilfully has the selection of words 
been made that an astonishing range of expression is possible. The 
“Basic” version of the New Testament has great freshness and charm 
which has been appreciated in the most various quarters. Much current 
writing would be greatly improved if the writers had been compelled 
to write in Basic, for many of them cannot be trusted with the immense 
richness of the full English vocabulary. Foreigners wishing to learn 
the language can hardly do better than start with Basic. Unhampered 
by having to acquire an enormous number of words, they can thus 
quickly gain a command of construction—the essence of good writing. 
Afterwards they can add to their vocabulary as much as they choose and 
will naturally do so as their studies progress and their reading becomes 
wider. There is no need for any “ reservation” in recommending Basic 
English for the purposes for which it is intended.—Yours, &c., 
Grantchester, Nr. Cambridge. A. G. TANSLEY. 


THE MISSING TECHNICIAN 


Str,—Mr. Herbert Morrison, in his survey of future opportunities in 
foreign markets, rightly stressed the importance of vigorous market 
research and selling effort for British goods. Another point must be 
given proper consideration in the rebuilding of our export trade. Our 
goods have always been able to claim good workmanship ; but there has, 
in the past, been a tendency to ignore or minimise the importance of 
design. The industrial designer must be recognised as a technician. We 
have in Britain some of the finest industrial designers in the world: 
men of the calibre of Brian O’Rorke, Christian Barman, Raymond 
McGrath, Wells Coates, Rodney Thomas, to name only a few. Such 
men should be allowed opportunities to collaborate with production 
engineers and sales executives. The designer must no longer be the 
missing technician, if British goods are to hold their own in the markets 
of the post-war world.—Yours faithfully, JouN GLoac. 
3 The Mall, East Sheen, S.W. 14. 


COUNTRY LIFE 


FROM a May-time walk in Wytham Woods, by Oxford, in the days before 
they came into Mr. ffennels’s ownership, survives one very vivid memory, 
It is not of the fine trees, not of the vista where you first see the noble 
bend of the Thames below dnd around, nor of the fine Manor House, 
It is of an open space of wood well dotted with newly planted trees and | 4 ~ 
low bushes. These apparently had provided one species of bird with its 
optimum of building conditions. The perfect site had been found bya 
large number of pairs of blackcaps. Their liquid, bubbling songs—half- 
way between blackbird and nightingale—were heard on all sides, and 
we found nest after nest, as if the birds were gregarious by nature, a 
they certainly are not. The best of modern bird books have emphasised 
with much detail the territorial exclusiveness of nesting pairs, from the 
twenty-yard range of the buntings to the two-mile range of the peregrine 
falcon. This insistence on a separate territory is general, except for the 
birds classed as gregarious, such as rooks or terns; but now and again 
it happens that a patch of ground is so closely dotted with congenial 
sites as to be irresistible, and the prejudice against close neighbours is 


allowed to lapse. So it was that summer at Wytham. 


Oxford Bastions 


The beneficent gift of this ‘wooded hill to Oxford University is bu 
one example of Mr. ffennels’s wide zeal for the ideals of the Cound 
for the Preservation of Rural England, at whose informal discussions 
he was often a most welcome consultant. Oxford now is most strategically 
‘defended from the Philistines by three invincible hills, by Shotover, wher 
the Oxford Preservation Trust have a wide reserve of field, common and 
spinney (not, I hope, any longer too offensively fenced), and by Boar 
Hill (that “nest of singing birds” of another than the Wytham species) 
towards the crown of which stands the eccentric mound or Observation 
Post, erected by Mr. Arthur Evans, and the ingenious English garden 
about it. It is true that Oxford is like Stratford-on-Avon in one unhappy 
aspect: only a single entrance road, that by Heddington, has been allowed 
to retain its charm; but at least you can look down at Oxfordrspires 
from now invulnerable “gazebos,” as that facetious word would one 
have been used. Wytham may be compared in certain aspects with the 





Quarry at Shrewsbury and the famous view from Richmond Hill. 


Fertile Marshes 


The work of recovery of waste places to cultivation has revealed several 
forgotten aspects of local history. One of the most interesting has been 
unearthed during the draining by a local council of the Pembrokeshire 
marsh of Castle-Martin Corse. The at first doubtful operation had 
scarcely started when the discovery was made of a number of old 
ditches. They had been dug and in some lines planted with willows 
some century and a half ago. How often do marshes make good 
corn-land! The best new farms I saw in Australia were on the Ped 
marshes near Perth, where that wise Premier, Sir James Mitchell, was 
planting his so-called “Jimmiegrants” and continuing his draining 
schemes at the date of my visit. Later I was present at discussions 
of the best way of increasing the crop area in eastern Newfoundland, 
and a little and successful experiment was started in draining bogs, 
which was held to be a cheaper operation than grubbing trees and mor 
likely to yield good soil. A good deal of marshland can be enriched 
(as in the process of “warping” in the English Fens) by no mor 
difficult operation than spreading some of the sub-soil on the surface, 


thus adding the desired minerals to the abundance of humus. 


I wonder, be possible to drain at least the fringe of that large and 
wonderful marsh known as the Dowrog on the outskirts of St. Davids? 


In the Garden 


In digging a patch of the kitchen garden for March sowing I cam 
upon quite a sprinkling of onions, thought too small and undeveloped 
for gathering. They certainly would not have kept. As it was, the 


Would it, 


proved excellent cooked like Leeks with a good part of the stalk, and TH 


this is always worth doing with the nishpins (if one may compare onions 
with pigs), both of undeveloped onions and leeks. In general, rotation 
is as important in the garden as on the farm ; but onions are one of tht 
few vegetables which may do quite as well on the old ground. The 
crop that above others exhausts the ground is spinach, and extra caft 
should be taken to refertilise the site of it. Less need be grown by thos 
who are wise enough to use its wild alternative—the stinging nettle 


which is a rich plant, whether used as food or manure. 


W. Beacu THOMAS. 


Hii 
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The Bible Society is privileged 
to provide this priceless treasure 
for our gallant Allies: in this 
country : — 


CZECH, DUTCH, FLEMISH, 
FRENCH, GREEK, POLISH, 
NORWEGIAN. 


Seven different languages, but 
the same book. 

Will you share in this para- 
mount service? 











THE BRITISH & FOREIGN BIBLE SOCIETY 


146, Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C.4. 
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Courtaulds are famous for the 
developmentof rayon. Courtaulds 
rayon is scarce in war time, when 
National needs take precedence. 
It will return with Peace, more 
beautiful and versatile than before. 
Nor is this all. The name of 
Courtaulds will be associated 
with new developments to benefit 
mankind in a measure not less 
notable than the 
evolution of rayon. 


pg began opera- 
tions as independent manu- 
facturers in the village of Bocking, 
Essex, in the year 1816. 

Soon, such was the quality of 
the silks produced, the name 
Courtaulds became synonymous 
with all that was best amongst 
English silks, and the firm ad- 
vanced to be acknowledged leaders 
of Victorian fashion. 

To the present generation 




















A HOME from HOME 
for INCURABLES 


We give real HOME LIFE in the Home at STREATHAM 

to 80 incurable invalids, and also provide life pensions for 

300 others able to be with friends or relatives. All are 

largely dependent on.us for help and necessities of life 
and we APPEAL FOR. HELP 


Legacies, Subscriptions and Donations are urgently needed 


THE BRITISH HOME and HOSPITAL 
for INCURABLES 


(of the Middle Class) 


STREATHAM, S.W.16 




















Secretary’s Office : 
73 Cheapside,.E.C.2. Telephone: City 2184 




















YIM 


stand by China 
by selling flags on 


CHINA’S FLAG DAY 
London, March 23rd 


elsewhere last week .in March 


Will you take your stand for one 
day in China’s front line, by selling 
flags on China’s Flag Day. We want 
to make .Britain’s Flag Day for 
Chinaa tremendous practical gesture 
of our gratitude. So please volunteer 
at once. We must have more 
..\sellers. Give in your name to your 


local Council Office or Town Hall, 





or write direct to a 


UNITED AID TO CHINA FUND President : Lady Cripps 
(Flag Day) 57 New Bond Street, London, W.i. Tel: Mayfair 6911/3 
(Registered under War Charities Act, 1940) 
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BOOKS OF THE DAY 


Poet and Patriot 


W. B. Yeats (1865-1939). (Macmillan. 253.) 


Tue art of biography had sunk very low since the last war. On the 
one hand there was the novelistic treatment in which the unfor- 
tunate subject was crudely coloured-up as if he or she were a Holly- 
wood film-star or a caricature in a “ thriller ”; on the other deliberate 
debunking in which the victim was regarded primarily as a con- 
venience, a unique opportunity of exposing the assumed superiority of 
the biographer. Both methods had this in common, that little regard 
was shown for facts, no suspicion of sympathy, or even of a sense 
of justice, ever marred the serene self-satisfaction of such 
biographers, who seemed completely unaware that they were only 
describing themselves. Mr. Hone’s eagerly awaited official biography 
of Yeats belongs, I am happy to say, to neither of these two dis- 
reputable classes, but is a solid, satisfactory piece of work full of the 
details we want to know, giving a most comprehensive account of 
Yeats’ life without a single dull page. Indeed, I go so far as to 
say that it is a model of what biography ought to be, and only a 
practical writer can fully appreciate the skill with which Mr. Hone 
has digested, selected and condensed the mass of material at his 
disposal into less than four hundred pages and without the slightest 
se'f-intrusion. 

This book will do what all good biographies of exceptional men 
ought to do—increase the subject’s reputation with the public. 
Yet Mr. Hone indulges in no panegyrics, prints few encomiums, does 
not even attempt to pass judgement or make elaborate critical com- 
parisons on Yeats’ prose or poetry ; but his apt and frequent quota- 
tions from poems, letters and essays all help to present a vivid and 
impressive picture because he has taken the trouble and has sufficient 
natural understanding to follow Yeats’ trains of thought and the un- 
ceasing questioning of a mind that was extraordinarily lively and 
curious. To many superficial observers Yeats seemed to be aloof, 
solitary, self-absorbed, and, to some, even a poseur with a peacock’s 
vanity in his poetic gift. Nothing could be further from the truth. 
Yeats was the most companionable of men, but only what was real 
interested him. He was at ease with every kind of man and woman 
except the merely empty and banal. A man of action, in words and 
deeds, he therefore could not endure meaningless babble. For him 
conversation must have point, knowledge and personality. He had a 
great sense of humour and a biting tongue, but he was a friend of 
everything living. This is where he joined issue, as Mr. Hone 
clearly shows, with many scientists and rationalists. He was also a 
fighter, who deplored the slough of materialism and pacificism into 
which England had sunk, yet: 

. . . arrogance and hatred are the wares 
Peddled in thoroughfares. 

How but in custom and in ceremony 
Are innocence and beauty born? 


A born romantic, he was, like all great artists, a realist who little 
by little chipped off all that was redundant or merely ornamental 
from his work ; also he showed himself in his many years’ active 
management of the Abbey Theatre, which he founded, practical and 
full of uncommon sense. And the Irish patriot who hecame a member 
of the Irish Republican Brotherhood as a young man lived to be a 
Senator in Eire as fearless in his criticism of his own country as 
he was of England. Also, like every good artist, Yeats at heart was 
an aristocrat. He wanted a beautiful and orderly world, but he did 
not make the mistake of taking the ubiquitousness of force and the 
police for order, or artificial prettiness and form without content for 
beauty. Yeats as a poet went from strength to strength. As with 
Shakespeare his early sensuousness fused into intense passion. His 


wish : 





By Joseph Hone. 


Grant me an old man’s frenzy ... 
An old man’s eagle mind 
was fulfilled, and has there been a more accurate and profound 
summing up of our age than his lines: 
The best lack all conviction, while the worst 
Are ful} of passionate intensity. 

Mr. Hone gives no support to some English critics who have 
insinuated that Yeats was a Fascist. Yeats felt very strongly about 
the lack of any standards in pre-war democracy. He may even have 
felt that ‘almost anything was better than the sort of commercial 
plutocracy which he felt was prevailing. Quality not quantity was 
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what he respected and what he passionately desired in men ang 
things. To pervert this high and only too rare ambition into j 
charge of Fascism. is a disgraceful action on the part of writes 
who ought to know better, but who apparently place lip-service » 
democracy (good or ill) above discrimination. 

This is a book all our young writers should study. There is mog 
to be learned today from Yeats than from any other writer in Englig 
of the last fifty years, but to understand him properly one needs § 
know the whole of his life, and in this book Mr. Hone has gives 
us an indispensable guide to it. W. J. Turner 


Modern Warfare 


MacArthur on War: His Military Writings. Edited and with 

introduction by Frank C. Waldrop. (Lane. 15s.) ‘ 

Modern Warfaree Its Character and Its Problems. By Geneng 
W. Sikorski. (Hutchinson. 8s. 6d.) 

The Strategy of Coalition Warfare. jy 

7s. 6d.) . 


The Great Offensive : 
Max Werner. (Gollancz. 

THE first of these books seems not very apily named, for the bu 
of it consists of the five annual reports submitted by Genemj 
MacArthur when Chief of Staff of the United States Army frog 
1930 to 1935. General MacArthur has to accept the America 
doctrine of national defence which “involves the maintenance ij 
time of peace of the minimum force necessary to hold off any 
aggressor until the country could prepare itself to wage war,” ang 
his reports are full of complaints that American preparations fd 
short of even this essential minimum. In particular, points bearing 
on the present task of the American Army are his alarm at th 
shortage of trained officers likely to be felt in any expansion of th 
army and at the difficulty of collective training in an army scattered 
in small detachments. It would be interesting to have Gener 
MacArthur’s views on the validity of the doctrine of national defeng 
which it was his duty to operate ; the passage in which he deal 
with the high proportion of casualties suffered by the A.EF. a 
the last war gives a good idea of the direction in which his ming 
would work. The volume ends with General MacArthur’s plaj 
for the defence of the Philippines and with the Washington versig 
of the communiqués dealing with the fighting in the Batam 
peninsula. 

General Sikorski’s book was originally published in Poland ia 
1934—the same year as General de Gaulle’s book, with which it 
has a good deal in common. It is a straightforward and web 
informed attempt at an appreciation of the military situation as if 
appeared in 1934, and the author is careful to give a full analysis 
of the effect on warfare of the new technological factors—air-powe 
and mechamisation. Fortifications to him are intended mainly ® 
screen the process of mobilisation, and his outlook on war is 4 
thoroughly offensive one, stressing the impcrtance of discontinuous 
fronts and flexible manoeuvre. His prophecy of the importance 
of chemical warfare has not been realised—but the war is not ended 
yet—and the reference :o England’s policy of mechanisation (p. 8} 
hardly allowed for the difference between General Fuller’s reputation 
——e Continental soldiers and his influence on lay opinion @ 
ome. 

The first two books are thoughtful pieces of work by competent 
professional soldiers. The Grea: Offensive is Mr. Werner’s thin 
book, and is the best and most mature he has yet written. It 
begins with a balanced commentary on the course of the Germar 
Soviet war up to the middlé of 1942. The main theme is th 
change in German strategy from the search for a military decisio# 
in the central sector to a fight for “vast spaces” and oil. Mf& 
Werner sees the wai as a conflict between two opposed “ combat 
plans,” the German Blitzkrieg and the Russian strategy of prolonged 
war and offensive defence. Incidentally, it is this grasp of the 
campaign as a whole which enables him to give cogent reasom 
for his disbelief in the German claim to have won the battle d 
encirclement and annihilation at Bialystok-Minsk in July, 194% 
After a section on the war in the Atlantic and Pacific, Mr. Wernet 
discusses the strategy of the present coalition war. His approadt 
is a military and realistic one and never doctrinaire, although he # 
his translators sometimes introduce vague phrases which seem out 
of place in such an otherwise able analysis. There is no spat 
to deal with his eminently sensible conclusions, but attention § 
drawn to his criticism of “autonomous uerial operations,” to bis 
reasoned discussion of a Second Front, and to his realisation that 
a strategy of coalition is just as necessary in the Far East as if 
Europe. S. H. F. JOHNSTON. 
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Agenda for a 
Post-War World 


J. B. CONDLIFFE 


The author, who was formerly on the staff of the London 
School of Economics and of the League of Nations, is now 
Professor of Economics at the University of California. He 
sets forth the economic issues that must be faced in any 
attempt to establish a lasting peace, as e.g., social security, 
the danger of unemployment and inflation and the problem 
of reparations. . Maps and diagrams. 75. 6d. net 


The Last Inspection 


ALUN LEWIS 
The author of Raiders’ Dawn gives a selection of his stories 
which, like the poems, have been written during Army 
service. It throws a revealing light on Army life, sometimes 
humorously, sometimes tragically, sometimes with a biting 
realism; but always with a fundamental seriousness. 75. 6d. net 


The Faith of a 
Jewish Woman 


LILY H. MONTAGU 
Miss Montagu, whose social work was inspired by her religion, 
aims at bringing home to the reader the fact that Judaism 
contains a spiritual interpretation of modern life. 35. 6d. net 
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THE AUSTRALIANS 
Arnold L. Haskell 


An absorbing account of the rise of Australia to 
nationhood, suggesting a new attitude in our outlook 
towards the Dominions. By the author of Waltzing 
Martilda (29th thousand). 4s. 6d. 


THE ARMY CHAPLAIN 
P. Middleton Brumwell 


The first account of the position and work of the 
Army Chaplains, with an important chapter on military 
morale. By the former Deputy Chaplain-General. 3s. 


WE JOINED THE NAVY 
R. Blackburn & R. Burgess 


A comprehensive guide, by two serving sailors, to the 
innumerable and obscure traditions, customs, words 
and phrases of the Royal Navy. 5s. 


BALLET-LOVERS POCKET BOOK 
Kay Ambrose 


A serious but entertaining attempt to help the ballet- 
goer to reach a fuller understanding and more conscious 
appreciation of the art of ballet. Many drawings. 5s. 


FAMILY FARM 
F. D. Smith & Barbara Wilcox 


“Their Living in the Country was the perfect hard-headed guide to 
country life . . . Family Farm is as clear as morning on the hills, 
as ripe and humorous as the tap- room = market-day, as stimulating 
and real as the smell of muck.”—H. E. BATES. 7s. 6d. 
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THE UNITED 


STATES | 
An Historical Sketch 
By E. A. Benians 


The author, whose life’s work has been devoted 
to modern history, tells, in succinct and memor- 
able form, the story of the main events and 
principles by which the U.S.A. has grown into 
its present position. A terse and manageable 
account of one of the most significant chapters 
in the history of human freedom. 3s. 6d. net 


THE UNITED 


STATES 
AND CIVILISATION 
By John U. Nef 


(University of Chicago Press Publication) 
“The author approaches the multitude of 
economic, social, political and spiritual problems 
with which he has to grapple without bias, 
albeit with a deep conviction.in the validity of 
Christian ethics. He also advocates a wider 
participation of the United States in world 
affairs, and assigns them a leading part in 
laying the foundations of the superior 
civilisation to come.” 

The Times Literary Supplement. 18s. net 


MASARYK 


IN ENGLAND 
By R. W. Seton-Watson 


Professor Seton-Watson’s admiration and 
friendship for Masaryk and his close associa- 
tion with him during the war of 1914-18 and 
afterwards have led him to write this tribute 
to a remarkable man and statesman. The first 
part is a short history and character study 
of the man. The second part—Masaryk in 
England—is more personal and contains many 
unpublished letters and other documents, 


7s. 6d. net 


PASTORAL 


A Poem by James Turner 


Man might not have questioned his joy in life, 
the earth, its creatures, but for the present 
contradictory violence in his own affairs, This 
poem, by exploiting past love against a present 
background, becomes a fresh venture in seeing, 
in setting down and accepting natural contrasts. 


3s. 6d. net 
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New Men on the Land 


Spring Onions. By Duncan McGuffie. (Faber. 7s. 6d.) 
The Land and Life. By Montague Fordham. (Routledge. <s.) 
Perspectives for Countrymen. By H.E. Poole. (Allen and Unwin. 2s.) 
Glory ry Farm : 2nd Year. By Clifton Reynolds. (Bodley Head 
7s. 6d. 
Mr. McGuFFig was only nineteen when he first hawked his 
produce round the Midlands on a lorry ; and now, at twenty-eight, 
he is working a Warwickshire farm which he has put into such 
good heart that in two years his output of vegetables has increased 
from two to over five hundred tons. He is therefore entitled to a 
serious hearing, and intending market-gardeners could study his 
pages with profit. 

But Spring Onions is of much wider appeal than merely to 
the intending practitioner. Besides being a personal narative, it 
is also a portent. In a short preface, Mr. Robertson Scott claims 
for the author that he is “ the New Mari on the ‘Land, the young 
man of education, with fresh, open mind, keenness to learn, 
unlimited energy and confidence, and marked business aptitude, 
who chooses market gardening or agriculture before any other 
calling, and is helping with the needed overhauling of the national 
estate.” The claim can stand. In these engaging and often naive 
pages, Mr. McGuffie gives us in detaik(much of which could have 
been omitted) the tale of his ardours and endurances as a market 
gardener, and it leaves no doubt of his enthusiasm and ability. 
The son of a prospzrous business man, he set out to earn {£1,000 
a year by the time he was thirty. It says much for his common 
sense that, long before he had reached thirty, he had substituted 
for this ambition the less profitable one of growing sound produce 
and of finding good employment for those who worked under him. 
In order to grow sound produce, he became convinced, the policy 
should be: “for one farm one kind of crop or stock, with only 
sufficient subsidiary crops and stock for its well-being.” (His 
own main crop is spring onions: hence the title of his book.) 
And to stimulate the interest and happiness of his employees he 
learned to encourage them in self-reliance, keep an eye on their 
welfare, and reward their co-operation on a practical basis. 

It will probably have been guessed already that Mr. McGuffie 
is an apostle of mechanisation. “Full mechanisation is the key 
to successful farming in the future, just as much as a simple policy 
is the lock, and the new breed of mechanically-minded agricultural 
workers (sprung from the old) the hand that’ will turn the key.” 
He even goes farther than this. Young men, he is convinced, 
will never again be willing to accept hand-work jobs; and unless 
we have the machines, we cannot expect them to return to the land. 
He is inspired by a picture of the future farm-worker beginning 
as “a lad receiving a really good general, as. well as a technical 
agricultural, education and then moving on to a mechanised farm 
where there is plenty of scope for workers of outstanding capacity, 
a farm where physical weariness and low wages have disappeared 
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and in their place has sprung up well-paid work based on scientific 
knowledge.” As for the farmer of the future, perhaps Mr. McGuff 
best sums up his own ideal by appealing for mpre drive and les 
patience. 

This is all very fine and astringent, and no doubt market gardening 
in this country would benefit by the application of some of Mr 
McGuffie’s factory methods. When it comes to mixed or arab 
farming, however, their application is less to be recommended 
“Every proposal of this character,’ as Mr. Montague Fordham 
says in his wise little pamphlet, “has to be carefully considered og 
its merits in relation to the life of the nation and of the individuals” 
In other words, agricultural planning should have in mind , 
standard of life as well as a standard of living. Lord Northbourm 
expressed the matter even more universally when he wrote thy 
“farming must be on the side of religion, poetry and the any 
rather than on the side of business, if ever the two conflict” 
And no doubt Mr. Poole has similar sentiments in view when he 
makes his reasonable plea for a post-war system of residential 
People’s Colleges up and down the countryside. 

Herein, too, lies the appeal of Mr. Clifton Reynolds’ writing. Like 
Mr. McGuffie, he is a business man turned farmer ; but there js 
nothing revolutionary in his approach to farming. He would fe 
the first to smile at hearing himself referred to as one of the New 
Men on the Land: a sense of humour, as the many readers of his 
first book will agree, is not the least of his assets both as a farmer 
and as a writer. In Glory Hill Farm: Second Year the narrative of 
this Buckinghamshire farm of a hundred acres is continued, a 
factually, as informatively, as engagingly as before. The only 
difference is that now “the glamour has given place to a greater 
sense of responsibility and the happy-go-lucky spirit has changed 
to humility.” In fact, Mr. Reynolds is fast learning the lesson that 
there is a moral obligation on all who wish to share in the necessary 
“overhauling of the national estate” to put service before exploit. 
tion. Man must first serve the land before the land will serve him: 
and this is what the advocates of factory methods do not always 
seem to realise. C. Henry Warren. 


‘India 


The Indian Pageant. By F. Yeats-Brown. (Eyre and Spottiswoode. 


8s. 6d.) 
India. By T. A. Raman. The World of Today. (Oxford University 
Press. 3s. 6d.) 
By Sir William Barton, K.C.I.E., C.S.I. (John 


India’s Fateful Hour. 
Murray. §s.) 
(Oxford University Press. 


The Indian Problem. By Viscount Halifax 


Is. 6d.) 
India. A Bird’s-Eye View. By Sir Frederick Whyte, K.C.S.1. ‘Royal 
Institute of International Affairs. 1s. 6d.) 


INDIA is tempérarily out of the limelight, but it cannot be said that 
there is any dearth of literature on the subject. The Indian Pageant 
is a disappointing book. In a popular work of less than two 
hundred pages, drastic selection was inevitable. But it cannot be 
said that this has been judiciously done ; eight pages are devoted 
to the life (mostly legendary) of the Buddha, four to Asoka, and 
four to Colonel Robarts, the somewhat obscure officer who originally 
raised the Bengal Lancers. On the other hand, the Rajputs are 
dismissed in a paragraph or two, and Major Yeats-Brown’s vision 
of India does not reach beyond the Vindhya mountains. He com- 
pletely ignores Dravidian civilisation, with its own great religion 
and culture. This is an unpardonable omission. Probably for 
the same reason, in his account of the Indian Mutiny, no mention 
is made of the operations of Bombay army or the heroic Rani of 
Jhansi. It is difficult to take Major Yeats-Brown’s scheme for the 
settlement of India after the war seriously. He envisages sovereign 
States, Hindu, Moslem and Sikh, with their capitals at L 
Lahore and Amritsar, and a British Security Force at Peshawar. 
The Princes are to form‘a single but geographically disjunct unity. 
Madras and the Deccan do not come into the picture! Yet it 
would be impossible for the author of Bengal Lancer to be dull, and 
the book contains many striking vignettes, including one 
Mahatma Gandhi, whom he describes as a mixture of Saint Francis 
of Assisi and Lord Beaverbrook. 

A much more reliable guide to the complexities of the Indian 
problem is Mr. T. A. Raman’s little book. Mr. Raman gives the 
Englishman or American who has never visited the country exactly 
what he requires, a simple and accurate sketch of the religious 
customs a manners of the common people. The chapter 09 
“ Cows, and Caste, and Other Things” could hardly be bettered. 
The only defect is that so little is said about the Moslem pati 
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The G.B.I. has helped Governesses for 100 
years. Their need in past years was great, 
but their difficulties to-day are even greater. 


There are 170 candidates on the list waiting 
for annuities. All are elderly, some are 
infirm, all have little to live on. Will you 
send a gift towards the foundation of 
Victory Annuities? Your money will be 
invested so as to help the war effort. 


GOVERNESSES’ 
BENEVOLENT 
INSTITUTION 





58, VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, S.W.1. 
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74 KENNETH DAVIS'S 
I fine novel 


In the 
Forests of 


)) the Night 


Just published 


8s. 6d. net 


Bernadette 





NY Oth large Printing 10s. 6d. net 





‘the finest novel to 
come out of war- . 
Wj stricken Europe’ 


W The 


Seventh 


” Cross 


by ANNA SEGHERS 


Recommended by 
< The Book Society. 


Qnd Printing before 
publication 9s. net 


They were 
Expendable 








‘Masterly.’ 
a JAMES AGATE 
‘A wonderful story.’ 
E. C. BENTLEY 
Qnd large Printing 6s. net 
) RAYMOND 
CHANDLER’S 


new thriller 


The High 
Window 


Successor to ‘The Big 
Sleep’ and ‘Farewell, my 


ly. 
Just published 8s. net 


TERENCE 
RATTIGAN'S 


Flare Path 


The text of the most 
admired play since 
‘Thunder Rock.’ 5s. net 
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HE growing shortage of newsprint from over- 
seas has caused your daily paper to shrink. 
Compare the one you buy today with the same 
paper of 1940, let alone 1939. The difference in size 
and bulk is astonishing. The Press as well as the 
individual must save every scrap of paper. The fact 
that you are still well served with papers and maga- 
zines is a tribute to the efficiency of the newspaper 
industry and to the paper-makers. They have shown 
how with care and resource a little may be made to 
go a very long way. But behind their efforts stands 
the skill of the research chemist and the strength of 
the British chemical industry. Theschemist has not 
only improved the yield of paper from such normal 
raw material as is still available, but has discovered 
highly satisfactory methods of recovering new paper 
from old. The greatly increased use of re-fashioned 
paper brings with it a host of subsidiary problems, 
such as the provision of suitable printing-inks, sizing 
material, and “loaders.” These are all matters 
demanding skilled chemical research, often of a 
surprisingly intricate kind. Colour-printing sets 
even stiffer tasks, which the British chemical 
industry has solved by the production of remarkable 
new pigments with a wide flexibility. Shortage of 
tin and other metals needed for printers’ type is 
another poser for the chemist. You can rely upon 
him finding a satisfactory answer to this as to the 
other problems inseparable from the 
regular appearance of your daily paper 

in time of War. 


No. 3 in the “ Services of an Industry” series 
issued by 


IMPERIAL CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES LTD. 
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of the population. A short account of the religion of Islam ang 
its influence upon politics in Mohammedan States would enable 
the reader to grasp the inner reasons for the cleavage between the 
two communities. Mr. Raman’s analysis of the present impasse 
is singularly fair and lucid. He thinks that the best hope for g 
settlement lies in Mr. Rajagopalachari, who broke with the Congress 
on the rejection of the Cripps proposals, and is working indefatig. 
ably for an understanding with the Moslem League. The book 
has some excellent illustrations. 

Sir William Barton’s book is an able defence of British rule ip 
India against recent misrepresentations in both England and America, 
He attacks vigorously the familiar indictment that England has ex. 
ploited India. Since 1921, fiscal policy has been in the hands of 
Indian legislators, and they have had full liberty to build up a tariff 
wall which has had the effect of killing the Lancashire cotton trade 
Indian prosperity is largely due to the enormous amount of British 
capital invested in jute, tea, rubber and other industries, and in 
railways and vast irrigation schemes. The claims of Congress t 
represent the whole of India are fantastic, and even Congress itself 
has no common policy except hatred of British rule. Congress 
domination would be bitterly disputed by all the minorities, and 
would lead to civil war and massacre. In fact, neither of the 


vgreat parties in office has acquired a reputation for the impartial 


treatment of minorities ; in Congress-controlled provinces, the cere- 
monial slaughter of kine was forbidden, and Moslem schoolboys 
were made to wear Gandhi caps, salute Gandhi’s portrait, sing 
Bande Mataram, and learn Hindi in place of Urdu. Moslem 
villagers were never sure of a square deal at the hands of Hindu 
magistrates. Sir William Barton hopes that, with the withdrawal of 
Congress from the political scene, the field will be clear for Britons 
and Indians to work together to save India from Japan. Who 
knows but that in the battlefield a new spirit of comradeship may 
spring up, which will dissipate the clouds of mistrust which poison 
relationships between the two countries today, so that when the war- 
clouds are swept away, India may bring a fresh and realistic outlook 
to the solution of her problems? 

Lord Halifax’s little pamphlet calls for little comment. It isa 
reprint of a broadcast which he gave in America, and states the 
British case concisely and temperately. 

Sir Frederick Whyte’s excellent brochure contains a mass of 
information about the political history of India under British rile, 
and there is a valuable chapter on the contribution of the county 
to the present war. Sir Frederick thinks that we made a blunder 
in not consulting India before declaring war in her name, and 
that this was one of the causes of the failure of Sir Stafford Cripps. 

H. G. Raw inson. 


Facts for Economists 


Studies in National Income, 1924-1938. Edited by A. L. Bowley. 
(Cambridge University Press. 15s.) 


Tuts book is the first to be issued of a series of studies prepared 
by the National Institute of Economic and Social Research. The 
greater part has been written by Professor Bowley, though he has 
worked in collaboration with a number of statistical experts who 
are attached to the Institute. It begins with a discussion of the 
definition of the national income in the form of an imaginary 
questionnaire addressed to a number of the “ principal authors” 
who have written on this subject. Professor Bowley remarks drily 
in his Preface that “A rough computation suggests that the possible 
alternative definitions would number over 200 milliards, i.e., more 
than half the number of sixpences in the national income.” After 
this it is scarcely surprising that he should warn his readers that 
“there is no simple answer to the question: What constitutes 
national income? and no precise answer to the question: How greatis 
the national income? ” The book ends with a bibliography of 46 pages 
entirely devoted to British and foreign writings relating to the 
national income. It therefore provides a most useful and compre 
hensive source of reference for further researches into this question. 
Chapter II brings together and analyses the available statistical 
material concerned with changes in money incomes as a whole 
with salaries, in Great Britain, between 1924 and 1938. There is 4 
restrained, but by implication severe, criticism of the “bold 
hypothesis ” put forward by Mr. Colin Clark in Chapter V of his 
National Income and Outlay. Other sections in Chapter II deal 
with income derived from agriculture and with its distribution among 
the different sections of those engaged in that industry, and also 
with the numbers of earners in the principal occupations in the 
country. Chapter III contains a very interesting survey of the 
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“THE SPECTATOR” CROSSWORD No. 206 


[A Book Token for one guinea will be awarded to the sender of the first correct 
solution of this week’s crossword to be opened after noon on Tuesday week, 
March 2nd. Envelopes should be received not later than first post that day and must 
pear the word “ Crossword,” the NUMBER of the puzzle and a 2}d. stamp. Solutions 
must be on the form below, and none can be accepted from the U.S.A. The solution 
gid the name of the winner will be published in the following issue.) 

















ACROSS 


1. Confused noises in a ship periodically. 

5. I am braced. 

9. They provide the day’s pill. 

10.°Tardy in the ship again. ° 

12. Nothing to write with, that’s clear. 

13. Oppressive. 

1s. As to a Balkan city sounds intended. 

19. These fighting men should know their 
place, so to speak. 

22. Set ten back after noon abroad. 

24. Was it just the daily grind for J. S.? 

26. We all want to hear it, especially now. 

27. The secret of perfection. 

28. I’m leaving mistress. 

29. “ Where perhaps some beauty lies the 
—— of neighb’ring eyes.”” (Milton.) 


(4, 4.) 


DOWN 


1. Dismal colour of the willow. 

2. Soldier, I’m off, you stick it! 

3, 14. These painters should make their 
mark. 

4. Boffin. 

6. Jaques was. 

7. The initiative is his. 

8. But the proposer of a motion is not 
always so. 

1. Place that I get mixed up in, coming 
out at the end. 

14. See 3. 

16. Wine served in ciphers. 


7. Pep talks should provide it. 
18. It’s owing to him. 
20. A place for everybody, as it were. 

1. “ Sunny locks Hang on her temples 
like a golden .”” (Shakespeare.) 
23. This is an indispensable part of the 

yearly payment. 
25. “ Fame’s loudest trump upon the ear 
of Time Leaves but a dying ” al 
(Southey.) 
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SOLUTION ON MARCH 5th 
The winner of Crossword No. 204 is F. C. Geary, 5 Barby Road, 


Rugby 











FOR YOUR SAFE DEPOSIT 


CHUBB 


There is no 
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his Spitfire... 


He had dreamed of it— 
thought of it— 

read of it— 

joined the A.T.C. 

for it— 

Watched it through the 
classroom window. 
and now 

He’d got it... 

His own Spitfire ! 

He had worked hard— 
even studied . . . 
listened with his eyes 
popping, asked 
questions, travelled to 
Canada—to America 
and back héme just 

to climb into that 
cockpit :.. 

and now it was his. 

He had charged through 
clouds with it— 

in and out of the sun— 
he had climbed 

and looped in it— 

and done the 

victory roll... 

more than once. 

There were several 
Messerschmitts and 
Focke Wulfs that 
would fight no more— 
for he had under his 
hand—the toughest ... 


*the truest... 


the nimblest ... 
Terror of the ‘ae 
His SPITFIRE! 


* * * * 


Every enemy plane he kills is a stroke for our 


freedom. 


We owe him a great deal—more than we 


shall ever repay. Our savings—which we merely 


lend—what are they compared with what he 


. ? . m > wy 
gives ? . . . Don’t measure your savings by what 


you can spare—think instead of what you OWE. 


Issued by the National Savings Committee 
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results of the Census of Production taken in 1924 and again in 1930, 
the information so obtained being checked and correlated with the 
figures derived from other estimates of the nationa] income and the 
volume of output ; while in Chapter IV a new and ‘original method 
is put forward for treating the effects of movements of prices when 
attempting to measure changes in real income. 

Much of the information contained in this book has not been 
available hitherto in a convenient form, and Professor Bowley and 
his co-workers have performed a valuable service in making it thus 
generally accessible. In so doing they have supplied answers to 
a number of important economic questions which were dependent 
upon statistical data, and it is a great advantage to have these data 
provided in the precise and authoritative manner which characterises 
all Professor Bowley’s writings. He has a wholesome mistrust of 
brilliant guesswork in statistics, and the results of his calculations 
are set out with their appropriate margins of error, so that the reader 
has only himself to blame if he is misled. 

This is a severely technical work on a difficult subject. While 
many of the results will be of great interest to those whv are seeking 
information as to the composition of the national income, only the 
expert statistician is likely to find himself able to cope adequately 
with the methods of analysis which are employed here. 

C. W. GuILLEBAUD. 


Shorter Notices 


Destination Chungking. By Han Suyin. (Cape. 12s. 6d.) 


In this moving tale from Free China the names and elaboration 
are fictitious, the facts autobiographical. Han Suyin and her play- 
mate Pao grew up in the turbulent Peking of the War Lords (“ We 
do not know what it is not to fear catastrophe”). Pao’s father was 
an unswerving revolutionary, a member of the Kuomintang, which 
was plotting the overthrow of the corrupt Manchu Empire, and the 
establishment of a Republic of China. At fourteen, as leader of an 
underground youth movement, he was forced to flee ; at seventeen 
he was sent to the Central Military Academy, and finally, to com- 
plete his training at Sandhurst. 

Han Suyin attended the Peking University in the hopeful, 
early days of the republic, and met Pao again in England, where 





she was studying advanced obstetrics. When Japan invaded 
China they decided to go back to Hankow, and to marry 
as soon as they could. Once in Hankow Pao had to 


leave with the General Staff, but Suyin stayed to work at the 
hospital, and met the beautiful Madame Chiang Kai-shek organising 
the evacuation. After their squalid and hazardous retreat south 
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there followed the contrast of Suyin’s life in her ancestral home 
the luxury, the ceremonial calls, and the transitional marriage 
arrangements of her relations, where the couple might snatch 4 
furtive glance while visiting the cinema. After the bombing ¢ 
Chungking, Pao believed for weeks that she had been killed, by 
the book ends with them reunited, with arguments between they 
Kuomintang and Communist friends, and a hopeful panegyric of the 
coolie—the China of the future. It has the effect of an excelley 
documentary film. . 


U.S.A, at Work and Play Depicting the Outlook and Life of thy 
American People. By Alicia Street. (Cassell. 6s.) 


THERE is a demand for information about America and there jg 4 
supply. Easily one of the best examples of the supply is Mn 
Street’s amusing, wise and well-planned book. It is at its beg 
when she is describing family life, the role of the school, the college, 
the apparatus of social life. But she also manages to give the 
flavour of many sides of American life, especially of the average 
American in the small city She is less adept in the more prosaically 
factual details, which is a pity, but not a great pity. 


FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


By CUSTOS 


EvEN the £40,000,000 pay-out on requisitioned South Africa 
securities has scarcely brought a ripple on the placid surface of th 
stock markets. Some of this money may have been re-invested wel 
in advance, but it seems a safe guess that most of it has gone into 
the Government’s tap loans and so has by-passed Throgmorto 
Street. After making every allowance for the seasonal influences 
working against active markets, I am coming to the conclusion tha 
one of the factors now restraining investment is the possibility ¢ 
an early peace. This may seem odd in the light of the behaviour d 
the stock markets last year when a good peace-time. prospect fora 
share was invariably canvassed as an additional “ bull point.” Wha 
is now worrying investors is the sort of peace we are likely to get 
and its financial implications. Only on this theory can one explain 
why the better the war news the greater is the restraint in the 
markets. 
HOME RAIL YIELDS 


As had been fairly generally expected, the London, Midland and 
Scottish has given the home rail dividend season a good start 
Against the 2 per cent. paid on the ordinary stock for 1941 the board 
is distributing 2} per cent. for 1942. Preliminary figures show that 
net revenue rose by £340,000 to £15,590,000. As a year ago, 
£400,000 is appropriated for war-time contingencies, and payment 
of the larger dividend involves drawing down the carry-forward by 
£104,000 to £95,000. This is a happy outcome for stockholder, 
and I think the directors have acted wisely in framing their dividend 
policy on generous lines. Under the agreement with the Govem- 
ment, renewals and maintenance are being provided for and damage 
from enemy action has been comparatively light. 

Whether the other companies will follow the lead from Euston 
remains to be seen, but my guess is that most of the companies wil 
be able to announce higher dividends than for 1941 in spite of th 
limiting effects of the fixed rental agreement. Great Western should 
be able to raise its ordinary dividend from 4 to 4} or § per cent, 
L.N.E.R. should cover 2} per cent. on its second preference, an 
Southern deferred stockholders should get 2 per cent. On thes 
rates the stocks in question would offer yields ranging between 7 
and 84 per cent. I know that home rails are far from being# 
popular investment, but the post-war uncertainties are adequately 
discounted in current prices. 

The fact that goods made of raw materials in short supply owing 
to war conditions are advertised in this journal should not be taken 
as an indication that they are necessarily available for export. 

—= 
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THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) 
Head Office: 
4, THREADNEEDLE STREET, LONDON, E.C.2. 

Paid up Capital, £4,500,000; Reserve Fund, £2,500,000; Currency Reserve 
£2,000,000; aaron Liability of Proprietors under the Charter, £.4,500,000 

The Bank, which has numerous Branches throughout Australia and New Zealand 
issues Telegraphic Transfers, Letters of Credit and Drafts, also Circular Credit 
and Travellers’ Cheques. Deposits for fixed periods receive 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 
BRITISH-AMERICAN TOBACCO CO. 





SIR H. CUNLIFFE-OWEN’S REVIEW 


. 


Tus fortieth annual general meeting of British-American Tobacco Co., 
Lid., ‘was held last Monday at Westminster, S.W. Sir Hugo Cunliffe- 
Owen, Bart., the chairman, presided. 

The chairman, in the course of his speech, said: Taking the asset side 
of the balance-sheet, loans and current accounts with subsidiary companies 
(ess provision for doubtful accounts), shows a reduction of £3,473,810, 
as compared with the same item in last year’s balance-sheet. “ To some 
extent this reduction is due to the capitalisation of part of the amounts 
owing by subsidiary companies, Which is, of course, reflected in an increase 
in shares and bonds in subsidiary companies. 

Stocks of leaf, manufactured goods and materials at cost or under shows 
a substantial increase of £2,415,119, as compared with the corresponding 

in last year’s balance-sheet. This is very largely due to the increased 
yalue of leaf. tobacco. 

You will have noticed a new item on the balance-sheet this year— 
“tax reserve certificates”—which your company held to the value of 
{5,000,000 at the end of the financial year. In considering this item, 
] want you also to look at an account on the opposite side of the balance- 
sheet, “ creditors, including provision for taxation and contingencies,” 
which has increased during the year by £3,596,944. 





PROFIT AND Loss ACCOUNT 


In the profit and loss account the net profit for the year, after making 
provision for taxation and contingencies, amounts to £3,065,348, repre- 
senting a reduction of £1,022,216 as compared with the previous year. 
Last year we carried forward a balance of £2,338,157. To this must 
be added the profits*as previousiy mentioned (43,065,348) less the divi- 
dend on the § per cent. preference stock of £225,000 ; on the 6 per cent. 
preference stock of £360,000 ; and the three interim dividends paid during 
the year on the ordinary stock amounting to £1,979,813, leaving:a dis- 
posable balance of £2,838,692, out of which the directors recommend the 
distribution on March 31st next of a final dividend (free of U.K. Income 
Tax) on the issued ordinary stock of 4d. per £1 of stock, amounting to 
£395,963, leaving £2,442,729 to be carried forward. 

The directors have declared for the year 1942-43 an interim dividend 
of tod. per £1 of stock (free of United Kingdom Income Tax), also 
payable on March 31st next. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 





BOOKER BROTHERS, McCONNELL 
AND CO. 


A GOOD RESULT 





Tue annual general meeting of Booker Brothers, McConnell and Co., 
Lid., was held on February 17th in London, Sir Alfred Sherlock (chair- 
man and managing director) presiding. 

The following is an extract from the chairman’s address circulated 
with the report and accounts: 

The net profits this year, after providing for taxation, are £18,000 
better than the previous year. ‘This extraordinarily good result is not 
due to any increase in the earnings of our sugar-producing subsidiaries, 
but to much higher departmental trading profits arising from the extra 
spending-power of the people in the Colony due to increased wages. 
The turnover of our Demerara branch was a record, but it is now 
impossible to secure replacements and maintain stocks. The profits of 
the estates during 1941 were much the same as in the previous year, 
but it is expected that the 1942 results will be a little less. In 1943 I 
am afraid the estates will not do much more than clear expenses. The 
outlook for the next year or two is therefore not bright, and we may 
find we are unable to continue the same rate of dividend and bonuses 
that we have been paying for several years. 

Turning to the balance-sheet, the principal change is that Bookers 
Demerara Sugar Estates, Ltd., our main subsidiary, are now debtors 
instead of creditors. Sundry creditors have.risen by £263,907, but on 
the other hand investments have risen by £100,000 and we have tax 
certificates for £90,000. Referring to the amalgamated balance-sheet, the 
satisfactory feature is that reserves and surplus now amount to £943,000. 

In the fourth year of the war I have once more to record our deep 
appreciation of the excellent work done by our staff overseas and on this 
side in the face of great difficulties, I would also like to express our 
thanks to the Ministry of Food, S Division, and to the Ministry of 
War Transport, Liner Division, for their consistently helpful and 
sympathetic attitude. I would also mention that we have found the 
Colonial Office most helpful and co-operative in our endeavours to solve 
some of the problems confronting us. ; 

: report was unanimously adopted, and the proceedings terminated 
with a vote of thanks to the chairman, directors and staff, especially those 
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COMPANY MEETING 


TEMPERANCE PERMANENT BUILDING 
SOCIETY 


STRONG FINANCIAL POSITION 


THE board of directors have pleasure in submitting the eighty-ninth 
annual report and statement of accounts covering.a period during which 
war conditions have continued to curtail the normal activities of the 
society. 











SHARES AND DEPOSITS. 

Despite the fact that no active steps have been taken to secure the 
inflow of new capital, the combined share and deposit receipts for the 
year under review exceeded the total for the preceding year by £70,019. 
Moreover, withdrawals from share and deposit accounts showed the 
considerable decline of £147,813 as compared with the previous year’s 
low total—a fact which affords unmistakable evidence of the confidence 
of both classes of investor, The amount standing to the credit of share- 
holders and depositors at the end of the year was £5,025,675—an in- 
crease of £80,936 compared with the corresponding total for 1941. 


INTEREST RATES. 

While the rates of interest payable to existing shareholders have been 
maintained, the necessity for restricting new investments led the directors 
to reduce the interest yield to new share investors to 2} per cent. and 
to depositors to 2° per ce1t., all interest continuing to be paid net and 
free of liability to income-tax 

MORTGAGES. 

During recent months there has been evidence of a growing demand 
for mortgage facilities, the effect of which is reflected in an increase of 
£127,153 in the year’s advances. The directors continue to exercise the 
greatest care in the selection of properties, ample security remaining their 
primary consideration 

It is gratifying to report that notwithstanding the continuance of war 
conditions, borrowers’ repayments have been wel! maintained. The policy 
of granting sympathetic consideration to borrowing members suffering 
financial hardship has met with warm appreciation. It is none the less 
noteworthy that, despite the continuance of conditions beyond the control 
of the society, there should be some decrease in the number of cases 
to be included in the statutory schedules. 

ASSETS. 

The total assets now amount to £6,228,735, representing an increase 
during the year of £118,516. 

TAXATION. 

The heavy burden of income-tax, national defence contribution: and 
liability for indemnuties under the War Damage Act remains a substantial 
charge upon the society’s funds—a totil of no less than £95,388 being 
required to defray these obligations, 

PROFIT AND Loss ACCOUNT. 

The balance of profit for the year, after making due provision for all 
ascertained liabilities, including income-tax, national defence contribution 
and interest due to shareholders and depositors, amounted to £33,498, 
to which has to.be added the balance of £27,465 brought forward from 
last year’s account, a total of £60,963. 

This amount has been appropriated as follows: 


Addition to general reserve £10,000 
Addition to contingency fund £27,826 
Balance carried forward £23,137 


RESERVES AND LIQUIDITY. 

The combined total of the general reserve fund, contingency fund 
and balance of profit carried forward now amounts to £1,098,137, repre- 
senting 21.85 per cent. of the aggregate share and deposit capital. In 
this respect the society continues to occupy the premier position among 
large building societies. 

As cash and investments now total £786,128, the balance-sheet dis- 
closes a substantial degree of liquidity ing the year investments in 
Government securities totalled £350,000. 

: BOARD OF DIRECTORs. 

The directors report with deep regret the death on September roth, 
1942, of Mr. G. Bradshawe Walker. 

Mr. Seymour J. Price, F.C.I.B., has accepted an invitation to fill the 
vacant directorship. 

MANAGEMENT AND PERSONNEL. 

Mr. A. W. Betts, F.C.I.S., general manager and secretary, having 
served the society for upwards of thirty-seven years, retired on June 30th, 
1942, and was succeeded by Mr. Ronald Bell, formerly assistant secretary- 
manager. 

Despite the grave inconvenience occasioned by the calling-up of 
trained personnel, the, services offered by the society to its members 
and to the general public have been efficiently maintained. The directors 
record their deep appreciation of the services thus rendered by the 
general manager and secretary, the principal assistants and all members 
of the staff. 

CONCLUSION. 

Despite the increasing difficulties and strain of war-time conditions, 
the results of the year’s activities add materially to the confidence of 
your directors in the capacity of the- society to.emerge from the war 
period with its exceptional financial strength and its essential organisation 
maintained, ready to play its part in the work of post-war reconstruction, 
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THE LEYS SCHOOL (Cambridge) 
Temporary Address 
ATHOLL PALACE HOTEL, 
PITLOCHRY, PERTHSHIRE 
The Examination for Foundation and War Mem- 
orial larships and Exhibitions (maximum 
unnu Ine £100) will be held on 25th and 26th 
May and on Srd and 4th June. Further informa- 
tion n be obtained from the Headmaster. 











PERSONAL 


NY Books, second hand, obtained —Hotmes, The Hoy, 
Highcliffe, Hants 

LL kinds of Typewriting undertaken.—ADRIENNE C, 
Epye, s Carroll Avenue? Merrow, Guildford. Tel. 389s. 

N income of £16,000 in rents has been lost from assured 


A 


i ncome by GUY’S HOSPITAL, S.E.1, through 
enemy damage to property. Please help to make this up by 
sending gift to APPEAL SFCRETARY. 


*ANCER SUFFERER (447 42). Poor widow, net income 
for two, 21s. 9d. Special nourishment needed. Please 
help. Jewellery gratefully received.— NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR 
Cancer Revier,2 (S) Cheam Court, Cheam, Surrey. 
| UTTON ONE-WEEK SHORTHAND is learned in 
twelve 2-hour postal lessons. Send 3d. in stamps for 
first esson to S. R. Dutton, 92 Great Russell St., W.C.1. 
1 ET THE UTMOST VALUE from the less Bread you 
Fat BERMALINE BREAD and be sure of ade- 


Feat 
quate nourishment. Really delicious too. Will help save 
shipping. Ask your Baker or write BeRMALINE, Fairley 


Street. Glasgow, S.W.1 
] ITERARY Typewtg. promptly ex. MSS. 1s. 3d., carbon 
4 copy id. 1,000 words.—Muss N. McFARLANe (C), 
The Study, 06 Marine Parade, Leigh-on-Sea, Essex. 
\ ICROSCOPE, slides, microscopical books, accessories 
4 required.—Details, price, Box 875. 
l YEFPRESH YOURSELF in English Country. 
\  escriptive List (4d. post free) 
of 160 INNS and HOTELS 
Peo. Le’s REFRFSHMENT House AssociATION, Ltp. 
St. George’s House, Regent Street. W.r. 
QELL YOUR UNWANTED BOOKS. Everybody’s 
N Bookshops pay really high prices for secondhand books 
in good condition. Penguin and other paper-covered 
fiction up to 4d. each. Up to 6s. for Novels and Technical 
Books. 
No quantity too small or large. , 
Collection arranged anywhere, or send or brin 
books to 4 Denmark Street, Charing Cross Road, 
and receive cash payment. Temple Bar 4152-3. 
‘HIRTS repaired like new without coupons. Details from 
s RESARTUS, 183/9 Queensway, London, W.2. 
Se new “AUSTERITY BEDDING” will make you 
glad you have a HEAL mattress. ¢ 
remake it. Heal’s remake mattresses at very reasonable prices 
ranging from 153.-HEaAL & Son, Tottenham Court Rd., W.1. 
ry°O GROW MORE FOOD USE CLOCHES.—Chase 
Cloches have been helping home gardeners grow more 
food for over 30 years, increasing crops without increasing 
space, providing fresh Vegetables the year round. No finer 
investment.—CHASE Ltp., Dept. E.G., Chertsey. 
tad 


your 
.C.2, 


ryvYPEWRITING.—Sybil Rang, Literary, Medical, 
&c. Expert work, Long experience.—17 Hampst 
Hill Gdns.. London, N.W.3. Hampstead 3854. Mod. terms. 
Vea for help in large house-gardens serving 
\ Y.M.C.A. Centres, Women aged 30-45, some garden- 
ing experience, ¢.g., cultivated own garden. Willing to 
work and share responsibility. Present staff: Gardener, 
landgirl, supervisor. Live in. Reply, indicating allowance 
required in addition to board, Mrs. Barker, Y.M.C.A., 
Park Hill, Egginton, Derbyshire. 
ws VALLEY.—Lindors, St. Briavels, Glos. Paying 
Guests received in homely house, standing in own 
parkland of 150 acres, from 3 gns. 
wets WANTED. New, Old, Disused, Out of 
Order. Top prices paid. Send Registered. Cash or 
offer by return. -KAY’S (SN), 19 
Manchester, 4. 


Hopwood Avenue, 








Let no one else | 
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THE ROYAL OBSERVER CORPS 








3d. each 

including Purchase Tas 

“ Eclipse” Blades are now made only in 

the popular slotted pattern, and though 

scarcer than usual, they are still obtain- 

able by those on the lookout for clean and 
comfortable shaving. 

Obtainable only from Retailers. 


JAMES NEILL & CO. (SHEFFIELD) LTD. 


\ Tuberculosis, the Brompton Hospital is rendering you 
more secure from this insidious disease. Please help with a 
donation and Remember Brompton in your will.— THe 
‘TREASURER, Brompton Hospital, London, S.W.3. 
OU can help to shorten the war. Release your Leica 
and Contax camera NOW, for the R.A.F. Top prices 
= Watitace Heaton Lrp.. 127 New Bond Street 
ondon, W.r. 





,ITH each stride towards the final stamping out of 








STOP THAT 
COLDAWITH 


VAPEX 


/ 
——————— | 


INHALANT 


For the safe, quick, 
relief off 


and Catarch 


pleasant 


Colds 
Breathe the Vapour 


Of all Chemists 2/3 


Thomas Kerfoot & Co Led. 
Vale of Bardsley, Lancashire 
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1a WAY TO HEALTH! Postal or Person 
tuition in rhythmic breathing exercises by expert 
Write BCM FSAN W.C.2 


APPOINTMENTS 


PEDFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEy 

) UNIVERSITY OF LONDON) 

REGENT’S PARK, N.W.1. 

The Council of Bedford College invite applications fy 
the following post, open to men and women equally, vacag 
as from October Ist, 1943: 

LECTURER in the DEPARTMENT OF HISTOrRy 

MEDIEVAL AND MODERN). Candidates must hay 
an Honours Degree in History. Preference will be give, 
to candidates whose own research has been concerng 
with some aspect of Medieval History. Salary £350-{50, 

Initial salary may be higher than the minimum of scale# 

warranted by candidate’s experience and qualifications. 
Last date for receiving applications, SATURDAY, MARCH 
13th, 1943. For further particulars apply to the SEcreragy 
Bedford College, Regent's Park, N.W.1. ; 
QILCOA TES SCHOOL, Near WAKEFIELD 
—_—_—— 





The Governors invite applications for the post of HEAD. 
MASTER, which will be vacant at the beginning ¢ 
September next. The School is a Free Church 
School with a present roll of 131. Candidates should holj 
the Honours degree of a British Univesity. - 

Forms of application (to be submitte® by 3rd March new) 
and further details obtainable from the Hon. Clerk to th 
Governors, RALPH SweetinG, M.A. LL.B., Chancery Lan 
Wakefield. 





EDUCATIONAL 
AT MRS. HOSTER’S 
SECRETARIAL . COLLEGE 


A special war-time course can now be 
taken at 29 Grosvenor Place, S.W.1, or 
The Hall, Greatford, Stamford, Lincs 
For Prospectus apply to The Secretary 
preE Re rtoue COLLEGE FOR GIRLS 
AT RIDDLESWORTH HALL, DISS, NORFOLK 
Scholarship Examination will be held early in May, 1943, 
Six Scholarships, £60-£30 and several Exhibitions. Alp 
one Music Scholarship awarded to a candidate of sufficies 
merit preferably offering strings. Entries by sth Apri 
Age under 15 on rst June, 1943. For particulars apply w 
the HEADMISTRESS. 
I ARROW SCHOOL. Ten or more Scholarships aj 
. Four or more Exhibitions, varying in value from {2m 
to £40, will be offered for competition in March. Opens 
all boys not over 14 years of age on Apri rst, 1943. Th 
Examination will be held in two parts: (a) Prelimingy 
Papers at the candidate’: Preparatory School on March 2nd 
and 3rd; (6) more advanced Papers for selected candidate 
at Harrow on March 15 and 16th. Apply for particulate 
the Bursar, Harrow School, Harrow-on-the-Hill 
OME STUDY FOR DEGREES, &c. Postai Tuition 
for Lond. Matric., Spec. Ent., B.A. B.Sc., B.Sc.Boon, 
B.Com., LL.B. B.D., and Diplomas. Moderate Fees— 
Pros ectus from C. D. Parker. M.A. LL.D. Dept By 
WOLSEY HALL OXFORD (Est. 1894) 
YUNTON HILL SCHOOL.—Two Entrance Schole 
\U. ships, value £40-£80, will be awarded on the rest 
of an examination, to be held at the end of March. Fa 
at gy apply to the HEADMISTREsS. Foxcote. Shipstor 
on-Stour. 





LECTURES AND EXHIBITIONS 


LEX REID & LEFEVRE LTD., 1a King St., SW 
Paintings by L. S. LOWRY and JOSEF HERMAN. 
Daily, 10-5.30. Saturdays, 10-1. 
ee Ae pong GILBERT MURRAY, O.M. (Joint-Preé 
dent of the League of Nations Union) speaks on “Rel 
Peace This Time,” Central Hall, Westminster, Friday Feb. 
26th, 7 p.m. Questions invited. Admission free 
Ts LEICESTER GALLERIES, Leicester Squar. 
_ PART II. of the NEW YEAR EXHIBITION ¢ 
Paintings, Drawings and Sculpture, closes February 24th 
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4A Norfolk War Medallist 


THINK OF 
THESE MEN AND 


HELP THEM 


You can imagine what perils the War is 
adding to the already hazardous task of 
our Life-boatmen. 
As 
~~. it in its work. 
e know you will not fail us. 
ROYAL NATIONAL 


LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 


LIFE-BOAT HOUSE, BOREHAM WOOD, HERTS. 


The EARL OF HARROWBY, Hon. Treasurer, 
Lt.-Col. C. R. SATTERTHWAITE, O.B.E., Secretary. 





the War at sea goes on, so does the Institution call you to 
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matter at the New York, N.Y., Post Office, Dec. 23, 1596. 
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